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The Professional Way to Meet the 
Educational Crisis 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


v| NUMBER of teacher strikes 
have been in the headlines recently. 
These walkouts, however, are but 
symptoms of the malady now al- 
most universally afflicting our 
schools and are of little significance 
compared with the exodus from 
the profession which has been 
going on for the past six years. 
Teachers are no longer willing to 
work for starvation wages. There 
ate several steps which must be 
taken to stop the exodus and to 
attract capable young people into 
the profession. The most urgent 
problem is that of salaries. We be- 
lieve that qualified teachers should 
be bold and forthright in their in- 





Reported from a statement of policy 

called for by the Executive Com- 

mittee of the National Education 
Association. 





sistence on adequate salary sched- 
ules. Teachers will make most prog- 
ress if they demonstrate profes- 
sionalism and statesmanship. There- 
fore a professional pattern for ac- 
tion is presented to point the way. 

1. An adequate educational op- 
portunity for every child is impera- 
tive-—Children deserve the good 
start in life that education provides. 
We cannot long neglect our educa- 
tion system and maintain our place 





1. An adequate educational oppor- 
tunity for every child is imperative 
for the nation’s welfare. 

2. The profession and the public 
must raise professional standards 
and improve school services. 

3. Teachers should keep contracts 
and agreements. 

4. Teachers should insist on profes- 
sional salaries. 


tems should seek adequate salaries 





‘ NEA DECLARATION OF POLICY 


5. Teachers in all local school sys- 


through professional group action. 
6. Action on such agreements 
should be achieved through demo- 
cratic cooperation of teachers, ad- 
ministrators, board members, and 
other community leaders. 

7. More state and federal financial 
support 1s imperative. 

8. Teachers will make most progress 
toward their objective through pro- 
fessional organization and by pro- 
fessional methods. 














of leadership. This country is amply 
able to support its schools. The 
national income increased 400 per- 
cent from 1932 to 1944 while 
school expenditures increased only 
12 percent. 

2. The profession and the public 
must raise professional standards 
and improve the services of the 
schools—Our teachers must be 
paid professional salaries if pro- 
fessional standards are to be raised 
and the services of the schools are 
to be improved. The public as well 
as the teaching profession must face 
squarely such issues as: (a) careful 
selection of persons admitted to 
preparation, certification, and ap- 
pointment to the teaching profes- 
sion; (4) the constant improvement 
of teacher-education programs; (c) 
the upgrading of all teachers to ac- 
ceptable professional standards; 
(ad) the elimination of substandard 
emergency teachers; (e) the en- 
forcement of codes of ethics; and 
(f) professional group action 
which recognizes and encourages 
high professional achievement. 

3. Teachers should keep con- 
tracts and agreements—The As- 
sociation does not endorse the 
breaking of contracts by members 
of the teaching profession. When 
teachers break contract and strike, 
they deprive the children of the 
community of the educational op- 
portunity which they agreed to 
provide. Such teachers set an ex- 
ample of breaking faith which the 
profession cannot afford or justify. 

The code of ethics of the National 
Education Association also provides 
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that “‘teachers should insist on a 
salary schedule commensurate with 
social demands laid on them by 
society.”” Teachers have not only 
the right but the duty to insist on 
contracts or agreements calling for 
salaries in keeping with their prep- 
aration and ability. As teachers ful- 
fil the terms of current contracts 
they should insist on new ones 
calling for salaries and working 
conditions which are acceptable. It 
is professional for teachers to seek 
adjustments in salaries during cur- 
rent contracts if conditions justify 
increases. 

4. Teachers should insist on pro- 
fessional salaries—Teachers must 
have public respect, professional 
earning power, and economic se- 
curity. They must be able to afford 
professional study, books, travel, 
and other means of enriching their 
minds and renewing physical 
strength to meet the heavy and ex- 
acting daily tasks. 

The National Education Associ- 
ation stands for a minimum annual 
salary of $2400 for a qualified be- 
ginning teacher who is a college 
graduate. This figure was endorsed 
after the problem had been sub- 
jected to extensive study at the 
National Emergency Conference on 
Teacher Preparation and Supply, 
in which 100 lay and professional 
organizations participated. 

Beginning with the second yeat 
of teaching there should be incte- 
ments leading to a_ professional 
salary level for experienced teach- 
ers ranging from $4000 to $6000 
a year. The Board of Managers of 
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THE PROFESSIONAL WAY 3 


the National Congress of Parent 
Teachers has adopted a resolution 
calling for the same amounts. 

5. Teachers in all local school 
systems should seek adequate sal- 
aries through professional group 
action —The former practice where 
teachers individually bargained 
with the superintendent or the 
board of education is largely past. 
For years there has been a steady 
movement in the direction of salary 
schedules applying to all teachers. 

In the present crisis, it is espe- 
cially important that there be pro- 
fessional group action. A salary 
committee composed of capable and 
trusted members should be selected 
as early as possible each year by 
the entire group and should have 
full authority to represent and act 
for the local education association. 
At every step in the work of this 
committee the understanding and 
support of school administrators, 
board members, and the lay pub- 
lic are desirable. 

The responsibilities of such a 
committee are (a) to make a care- 
ful study of the present salary 
schedule and the financial resources 
of the school system, (4) to for- 
mulate a plan and submit it to the 
teaching group for approval, and 
(¢) to obtain action by the board 
of education on the committee’s 
proposal. 

In seeking adequate salaries, four 
general principles should be kept 
in mind by all teacher groups: 

a) Any understanding entered 


into with the local board of educa- ° 


tion must conform with state laws. 





b) Any understanding reached by 
the teacher group with the board of 
education should be approved by 
the board and then entered in its 
entirety in the minutes of the board 
of education. 

c) In those states with tenure or 
continuing contract laws, care 
should be taken that dates set by 
law which serve to safeguard these 
rights are not ignored. 

a) During salary discussions 
teacher organizations should exert 
their influence to prevent unprofes- 
sional acceptance of appointments 
replacing teachers involved. 

6. Action should be achieved by 
democratic cooperation of teachers, 
administrators, board members, and 
other community leaders—In this 
school crisis the superintendent has 
a special responsibility to give 
leadership both to his teachers and 
the community. In most communi- 
ties, both classroom teachers and 
administrators have the confidence 
of one another. Those who seek to 
place classroom teachers and school 
administrators in opposing camps 
do a disservice to education and 
the teaching profession, The cir- 
cle of cooperative action, however, 
includes more than the professional 
educators. Parents and citizens have 
an even greater stake in the qual- 
ity of education available. Specific 
plans for combined effort depend 
on the local situation. 

7. More state and federal finan- 
cial support for education is neces- 
sary.—Many of the states recognize 
that there are limitations to local 
tax resources and are contributing 
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increasing amounts to the support 
of public schools. State support en- 
ables both the benefits and burdens 
of the schools to be distributed 
throughout the state in terms of 
resources and educational needs. 
Local education associations every- 
where can aid the cause by develop- 
ing lay support for the legislative 
programs of state associations. 

Federal aid, too, is essential. The 
federal government is siphoning 
off tremendous amounts of tax 
money from the states and local 
communities. More of these funds 
must go back into services of state 
and local governments. It is im- 
perative that additional federal aid 
be provided by the 80th Congress. 
Both professional and lay organiza- 
tions must unify their efforts in be- 
half of this legislation. 

8. Teachers will make most prog- 
ress toward their objectives 
through professional organization 
and by professional methods.— 
As teachers of all the children of 
all the people, teachers can serve 
best if their organizational inter- 
ests are free and independent of 
organic relationships with any spe- 
cial class or group. 

Immediately after World War I 
the profession faced a situation al- 
most exactly parallel to our present 
teacher shortage-salary crisis. Then, 
too, there was a spasmodic move to 
get teachers to resort to nonpro- 
fessional methods. But the profes- 
sional type of teacher organization 
and method prevailed with the 
great majority of teachers. Over the 
years, our professional organiza- 


tions—local, state, and national— 
have carried the burden of the fun- 
damental educational advancements 
which have been made. This his- 
toric fact is a challenge to profes- 
sional organizations to discharge to 
the full their responsibilities. 

The National Education Associ- 
ation proposes a resolute and un- 
remitting campaign in behalf of 
the welfare of the American schools 
and of the teachers who make them 
function. 

9. The American people must 
take vigorous and immediate steps 
to meet the present crisis and to 
build for the future—In some 
communities and states alarmed citi- 
zens and teachers working together 
have already taken steps. The peo- 
ple know the facts today as re- 
vealed by press and radio reports 
and even more acutely by the inade- 
quacies of many of the schools 
which their children attend. The 
solution rests with the people. 

First, local boards of education 
must act. Each community must 
take stock of its own schools and 
its financial resources. Steps should 
be taken now so as to affect budgets 
for 1947-48. 

Second, state legislatures must 
act. In most states, legislatures are 
in session during the early months 
of 1947. The present crisis call 
for immediate action and long 
range planning. 

Third, the Congress must enat 
legislation providing the states suf- 
ficient funds to guarantee at least 
minimum educational opportunities 
for all children. 
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The Second World War in a Soviet 


High-School History 


GEORGE S. COUNTS 


In Social Education 


W sar are the Soviet leaders 
telling the younger generation 
about the Second World War? The 
answer may be found in part in a 
history textbook published in 1945 
for use in the last year of secondary 
school. It is entitled Istoriia SSSR— 
Ghast Tretia (The History of the 
USSR—Part Three). Though edited 
by a historian, A. M. Pankratova, 
it was prepared, like all Soviet 
textbooks, according to specifica- 
tions outlined by the highest au- 
thorities of the Communist Party. 
The interpretation of history to the 
young is regarded in the Soviet 
Union as a matter affecting the 
security of the state—a matter far. 
too important to be left to his- 
torians. What follows therefore 
may be regarded as the official view 
of the war, and in general the only 
view which youth are permitted at 
present to know. It is part of the 
gigantic myth which Soviet leaders 
are endeavoring to build in the 
minds of their people. 

In the events leading to the war, 
Soviet policy is presented as in- 
variably and emphatically wise and 
just. In not a single instance does 
the Soviet Government violate a 
treaty, attack another state, or make 
a mistake. Some events of great im- 
portance are not mentioned; others 
are made to conform to the desired 
pattern of interpretation. 
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George S. Counts is Professor of 

Education at Teachers College, 

Columbia University. Reported 

from Social Education, X (Decem- 
ber, 1946), 345-47. 
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The Soviet-Nazi Pact was de- 
signed to break through ‘‘capital- 
istic encirclement,” to checkmate 
the efforts of ‘extremely reaction- 
ary elements” in England and 
France to ‘direct Nazi aggression 
mainly toward the Soviet Union,” 
and to give ‘the Soviet Union an 
opportunity to prepare her forces 
in the event of an attack” by Hitler. 

The war with Finland arose out 
of a proposal by Moscow to the 
Finnish government “to enter into 
a treaty, favorable to both states, 
for the purpose of guaranteeing the 
safety of the northwest frontiers 
of the USSR.” The response of the 
“Finnish militarists’” was to engage 
in “provocative acts along the 
Soviet-Finnish borders, going so 
far as to bombard Soviet territory 
near Leningrad.” The Soviet gov- 
ernment consequently “recalled her 
political and economic representa- 
tives” and issued an “order to the 
Red Army to repulse all attacks.” 
The Finns, “allied with German 
fascists and incited by anti-Soviet 


.circles of certain imperialist coun- 


tries, declared war on the Soviet 
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Union.” The Red Army broke 
through fortifications “regarded as 
impregnable,” and defeated the 
“White Finnish Army,” killing and 
wounding “one-half of its men.” 

Following the Nazi invasion of 
Poland the Soviet government 
“could not be indifferent to the 
fate of their blood-brother Ukraini- 
ans and Bielorussians dwelling in 
Western Ukraine and Western 
Bielorussia.” 

The conquest of Lithuania, Lat- 
via, and Esthonia is represented 
also under the guise of liberation. 
Each is treated separately, but ac- 
cording to a single pattern, which 
will be illustrated through the case 
of Lithuania. 

To “guarantee the safety of the 
frontiers of USSR and Lithuania” 
the Soviet government proposed a 
“pact of mutual aid.” The ruling 
“clique” of Lithuania thereupon 
“launched new provocative acts 
against the Soviet Union.” Mos- 
cow demanded a “change in the 
Lithuanian government and free 
passage into Lithuania of supple- 
mentary elements of the Red Army 
to protect the borders.” The 
Lithuanian people ‘‘greeted the Red 
Army with great joy,” the newly 
formed government conducted 
“democratic elections,” and ‘90 
percent of the votes supported the 
candidates of the Labor Union of 
Lithuania.” The legislative body 
thus elected “unanimously ap- 
proved a resolution proclaiming 
Lithuania a Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic,” and sent a “commission to 
USSR to petition the Supreme 


Soviet to admit Soviet Lithuania 
into the Soviet Union.” This peti- 
tion ‘“‘was granted.” 

The final chapter of the textbook 
begins with Hitler’s attack and te- 
ports the struggle to the end of 
1944. It is entitled, ‘“The Great 
Patriotic War of the Soviet People 
against Hitler Germany.” This is 
the official designation of the war. 

All references to the Allied 
powers are friendly. But Soviet 
youth unquestionably gain the im- 


pression that these states played a | 


relatively inconspicuous role in the 
war. To be sure, mention is made 
of the “military agreements signed 
with Britain and the United 
States,” of the “conference of the 
three ministers of foreign affairs” 
in Moscow, of the “historic meet- 
ing in Teheran,” of the establish- 
ment of the ‘foundations of a wide 
system of international collabora- 
tion and security.” 

The only reference to Allied 
military achievements is brief and 
confined. The advance in North 


Africa and Italy is disposed of in | 


a single sentence. This is followed 
by a truly glowing tribute to the 
“brilliant success of our Allies” in 
forcing the Channel and landing in 
France. Yet this tribute is softened 
somewhat by ascribing Allied 
achievements to the “military suc 
cesses of the Red Army” which 
“drew the basic strategic reserves 
of the Germans from the West’ 
and destroyed the “best German 
divisions on the Soviet-German 
front.” 

The chapter contains no refet- 
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ence to the heroic struggle of the 
British people when they stood 
alone against the Nazis. Also it 
makes no mention of the battle on 
the seas or of the strategic bomb- 
ing of German industrial centers. 
Of lend-lease there is not a word. 
It was Soviet factories that “‘sup- 
plied the Red Army with guns, 
shells, planes, tanks, machine guns, 
rifles, and other necessary equip- 
ment’; it was Soviet state and col- 
lective farms that “‘supplied the 
Red Army and the people with 
provisions and industry with raw 
materials.” The struggle in the 
Pacific goes unrecorded; and the 
Soviet-Japanese Pact of April, 
1941, is mentioned neither in the 
text nor in the chronology of im- 
portant events. 

The only Allied state and the 
only Allied leader singled out for 
favorable mention are Yugoslavia 
and Marshall Tito. It should be 
interesting to Americans to know 
that the name of Roosevelt appears 
but once and then simply as the 
head of one of the three Allied 
powers meeting at Teheran. 

Although the military struggle 
is reported in considerable detail, 
the chapter contains the name of 
not one Soviet commander. Indi- 
vidual soldiers, flyers, partisans, 
and workers to the number of 17 
are mentioned, but no general or 
marshall save Stalin. Likewise, no 
political leader, except the head of 


the Soviet Union, is identified by 
name. 

This does not mean that no per- 
sonality appears. On the contrary, 
the name of one man dominates 
the account. In 63 paragraphs his 
name is mentioned 47 times. He 
is quoted almost exclusively; he is 
the one reliable authority on any 
question; he is the architect of 
Soviet policy in war as well as in 
peace. He is the “Supreme Com- 
mander-in-Chief Marshal of the 
Soviet Union Comrade Stalin.” In- 
deed he is more than the General- 
issimo, he is the personal symbol 
of the country: “Courageous rep- 
resentatives of all the people of 
the Soviet Union fearlessly went 
to battle with the cry: ‘For the 
motherland! For Stalin!’ ” 

The final paragraph brings into 
one grand synthesis the history of 
the Great Russians, the genius of 
the revolutionary leadership, the 
building of socialism, and the win- 
ning of the Great Patriotic War: 


The Soviet State, product of an age- 
long struggle for freedom of the great 
Russian People, under the direction of 
the greatest leaders of mankind, Lenin 
and Stalin, in a brief historical period 
transformed our country into an in- 
destructible fortress. Conquering their 
freedom and building a socialist so- 
ciety, the peoples of the Soviet Union 
in the days of the Great Patriotic War 
rallied around the Party and the great 
leader of the peoples, Comrade Stalin, 
in an unyielding resolve to defend their 
historically just cause. 


THE first American documentary-film expedition since the 
war recently left for Europe. The group will film the life 
and peoples of Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, and Yugo- 


slavia. 








What Is Being Done? 


BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG 
In How Can We Teach about Sex? 


tithe educators groped experi- 
mentally with problems of “sex 
education,” many of them improved 
their insights as well as their skills. 
School workers who have been most 
successful in dealing with the needs 
of children and adolescents discuss 
their work in terms of “human re- 
lations,” “personal adjustment,” or 
of “social hygiene” perhaps. They 
plan courses on “marriage and 
homemaking” or on “education 
for family life.” But of “sex edu- 
cation” or “social hygiene” as a 
separate subject we hear less and 
less. 

If you ask ‘When does the 
school program take up sex educa- 
tion?’” you will be told that the 
school teaches children whatever is 
important whenever occasion de- 
mands, from the lowest grades to 
the highest. We teach children how 
to get along in a group, we answer 
questions when they are asked, clear 
up a misunderstanding when it 
shows itself, correct faulty usage on 
the spot, or suggest rules when they 
seem to be needed. 

The better schools have long ac- 
cepted the idea of having boys and 
girls work and play together from 
the earliest years. In this setting the 
child learns of the opposite sex in 
an atmosphere that avoids the em- 
barrassments that are so noticeable 
among children who have long 
been segregated. Working and play- 
ing together may teach that boys 





Benjamin C. Gruenberg is a leading 
authority on sex education, Re. 
ported from How Can We Teach 





About Sex?, Public Affairs Pam- 


phlet No. 122. New York: The 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc, 
1946, 20-29. 
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and girls can do most of the things 
that children are interested in doing 
about equally well; or that they 


~ 


are both to be treated with the | 
same regard as persons. And they 


can learn to accept whatever differ- | 


ences there are without prejudice. 

In many schools children have an 
opportunity to care for animals 
right in the classroom. Here they 
learn casually and as a matter of 
course the facts of mating and birth 
and care of young, the period of 
gestation, sex differences in be- 
havior and temper as well as in 
structure. These things the children 
learn, not as lessons in biology, but 
as the interesting and natural facts 
of life. They are helped to accept 
sex in a wholesome way before 
neighborhood smut and the twisted 
attitudes of parents entangle their 
own sex emotions. 

Schools that begin in the lowest 
grades seem to find it much easiet 
to deal with the supposedly “diffi- 
cult” problems of later years, for 
the boys and girls are now less self- 
conscious. The limiting factor seems 
in all cases to be the teacher. 
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WHAT IS 


If you ask, “Who in the school 
teaches about sex?” you may be 
told that everybody in the school 
may take part, for nearly every 
“subject” and activity may contrib- 
ute to better understanding of life, 
to the shaping of character, to the 
formation of ideals, to social ad- 
justment. As teachers come to be 
better informed and better ad- 
justed persons, they contribute more 
and more to each child’s under- 
standing and adjustment. 

It is understandable that teach- 
ers of biology and hygiene have 
been most frequently challenged to 
explain the “facts” of sex and re- 
production to students. Yet more 
and more teachers of literature, for 
example, are also thinking of their 
“subject” as a study of the lives 
of people. They discuss why peo- 
ple behave as they do, why they 
behave in one pattern at one period 
or in one region, and in a differ- 
ent pattern—indeed, in many dif- 
ferent patterns—here and now. Or 
they consider with their students 
why different parts of our own 
country have such diverse notions 
as to what is proper. And teachers 
find opportunities to suggest what 
lies behind various attitudes and 
various lines of conduct. Students 
tend to come more and more to 
their teachers with personal and 
general problems. The teacher's 
task must no doubt always include 
the imparting of information, the 
clarifying of ideas, and the issuing 
of instructions; it comes increasing- 
ly to be that of guide, philosopher, 
and friend. 


BEING DONE? 9 


Those who find it difficult to 
grasp this view are often alarmed 
or even shocked into exclaiming, 
“What! Would you talk about sex 
in every subject or lesson?” The 
answer is twofold. No, because sex 
education is mostly mot talking 
about sex in the crude sense of 
“passion” or of procreation. Yes 
—or almost—because wherever ed- 
ucation has to do with life, sex ed- 
ucation is part of it. 

The school has been taking in- 
creasing responsibility for the recre- 
ational activities of children of all 
ages. Activities in great variety, in- 
side and outside the classroom, help 
children to learn to express their 
moods and emotions as well as 
their ideas in ways that are socially 
acceptable. 

Along with the home, the 
school influences children’s attitudes 
through the daily bearing of the 
adults in a great variety of situa- 
tions. These involve consideration 
for others, the acceptance of sex 
and sex differences, the distinctive- 
ly human emotional accompani- 
ments of sex that make possible 
the family and its values, the nat- 
ural desire of young people to be- 
come homemakers eventually, the 
responsibility of the individual for 
the welfare of the group. 

Through the years men and 
women have been coming to the 
job of teaching with better basic 
training in an understanding of 
human nature and social relations; 
and thus are able to enlarge the 


. area of counsel and guidance. 


The future outlook. — High 
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schools and colleges have been giv- 
ing more attention to the prob- 
lems of young people looking for- 
ward to life as men and women. 
Particularly significant is the de- 
velopment of special courses de- 
signed to serve college students in 
preparation for marriage and fam- 
ily life. In 1920 there were only 
15 college courses on the family. 
Between 1935-36 and 1941-42 the 
number of colleges offering such 
courses increased from 165 to 329. 
Modern educational efforts bring 
about better understanding of the 
school’s efforts by adults. 

In addition, schools and colleges 
definitely concerned with training 
teachers have been organizing spe- 
cial material on the present-day 
problems of the children whom 
their graduates are to guide, in- 
cluding problems which each indi- 
vidual has to meet as a male or a 
female. These specialized courses 
for teachers are of value, not so 
much for supplying information 
and techniques to be used in “sex 
education,” as for helping teachers, 
as persons, to clarify their under- 
standings and to orient themselves 
as men and women. 

A relatively short time ago the 
school laws or regulations in nearly 
all the states automatically dis- 
missed a public-school teacher 
when she got married. Increasingly 
we are coming to see the value of 
having our boys and girls under 
the direction and guidance of well- 
balanced persons living the normal 
lives of mature men and women as 
members of families. 


We have all but abolished illiter. 
acy, and we have at the same time 
glorified the magic of science. We 
may therefore not expect our young 
people to tolerate a blackout on 
knowledge that concerns them 
vitally. The test of the school’s 
readiness to strengthen the family 
and the home will come in its 





handling of the positive values in 
individual and family life as well 
as in its frank facing of the chil- | 
dren’s perplexities. 

Advancing knowledge and 
changing conditions compel adults | 
to engage in continuous education | 
along with their regular work. | 
Schools have developed seminars 
and institutes and “workshops” for | 
teachers in service; and parallel op- | 
portunities have been developed 
for practicing parents. The number 
of these counseling services has 
been increasing, but very many 
more are needed and the quality 
of their service needs to be im- 
proved. But through them and 
through study groups more and 
more parents are being helped. 

One of the most promising te- 
cent developments appears in the 
systematic efforts of various spe- 
cialized groups—medical and health 
workers, educators, religious leaders 
and psychiatrists, sociologists and 
administrators—to coordinate theit 


experience and thinking. Gradually | 


they are moving toward a clearet 
unity of purpose and they are de- 
veloping a new philosophy to inte- 
grate man’s personal needs through 
a family ideal in harmony with 
modern conditions. 
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WHAT IS 


In spite of all the substantial 
gains, conditions at the close of 
the war find our young people— 
and our older ones too—more 
muddled than ever. Sexual promis- 
cuity is rampant in large sections 
of the population and marriage 
failures seem to be increasing. 
Whatever the schools may succeed 
in doing within their walls, they 
have all but ignored the most dy- 
namic educational processes carried 
on outside. For living side by side 
in every community, in every 
neighborhood almost, are patterns 
of sex behavior and sex attitudes 
that are so contradictory that no 
theory or principle of decent hu- 
man relationships can _ reconcile 
them. In addition, however, is the 
fact that a large part of the com- 
munity’s education is incidental or 
even subordinate to its vigorous 
commercial enterprises. 

The screen, the stage, the print- 
ing press, and the radio help in 
mass distribution of sex allure and 
of education in the techniques of 
irresponsible sex gratification. The 
dumb but beautiful female, for ex- 
ample, is glorified as a universal 
but impersonal love object—arrest- 
ing the maturing of countless males 
(and perhaps of females, too) be- 
yond the early adolescent stage. 
And the idea that the exploitation 
of human weakness is a basic civil 
tight—whether in the real estate 
business or in the gambling busi- 
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ness or in the entertainment busi- 
ness—appears to be widely ac- 
cepted. What is displayed may be 
no more than a reflection of our 
casual routine of living. But it is a 
powerful and moving drama that 
carries forward under public pres- 
sures which have no responsibility 
and no regard for the boys and 
girls. Its ‘‘educational” effectiveness 
is reinforced by nearly every serv- 
ice or industry. 

It is not here a question of cen- 
soring what we disapprove or of 
crying aloud in moral indignation. 
It is a question of finding more 
ways to help more young people 
grow past a relatively infantile 
stage of development. 

The soundest kind of education 
normally comes about in the home 
where the parents are themselves 
mature and adjusted regarding sex, 
and where such questions as chil- 
dren ask are answered simply and 
casually. But such homes are not 
the prevailing kind. 

Community leaders must look to 
the school as the first line of attack. 
Whatever society intends for its 
future, it must first put into its 
schools. The school needs to sup- 
plement the home in overcoming 
attitudes that may be embarrassing 
to children in their daily relation- 
ships and in their future develop- 
ment. Such help may require in- 
dividual counsel or special school 
plans rather than new lessons. 


“IF peace is to endure, education must establish the moral 
unity of mankind.”—President Truman. 










































i discussions which follow 
distinguish between “arithmetic” 
and “school arithmetic.’” The for- 
mer is what we ought to teach but 
usually do not; the latter is what 
we try to teach and sometimes do. 
Since 1910 many changes have beea 
wrought in the arithmetic of the 
school. Although the changes are 
closely interrelated, they may be 
classed as changes in content and 
organization and changes in meth- 
ods. 


CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION AND 
CONTENT 
1. The criterion of use.—The 


first change was one of reduction 
in content. The topics of arith- 
metic were judged on the basis of 
the amounts of computation that 
they made available to adults in 
“figuring” their bills, their taxes, 
and the interest on their notes, for 
example, Topics thus found “use- 
ful” were retained in the curricu- 
lum, and topics thus found “use- 
less” were rejected. 

Through the operation of this 
principle of “social and business 
usage,” the various topics of arith- 
metic became each a separate entity 
to be included, discarded, empha- 
sized, or reduced at will. Arith- 
metic as a unity of related ideas 
was transformed into an aggrega- 
tion of unrelated and disposable 


parts. 


Changes and Trends in Arithmetic 
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2. The analysis of arithmetic— 
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The reduction of arithmetic to its | 


essentials gave the educational 
statistician an opportunity to apply 


his techniques in the development | 


of the curriculum. He took the 
separated topics of arithmetic 
handed him by the social utilitarian 
and analyzed each into its details. 
The analysis of arithmetic has led 
to the listing of 390 separate 
simple combinations, 765 higher- 
decade additions, and 40,095 two- 
digit divisions with single-digit 
quotients, to mention only a few. 
These are “number facts’”—the 
rock bottom of arithmetic. When 
you come in your exploration to 4 
“number fact,” that is as far as 
you go. You ask no questions. 
Neither does the pupil. 

3. The influence of testing— 
The earlier arithmetic, though tt 
failed to present the proper use of 
the zero, did not compound the 
felony by presenting an impropet 
use. The educational tester took 
care of this omission by including 
zero combinations in his early tests. 
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His results showed a preponder- 
ance of errors, with the conse- 
quence that the zero combinations 
came to be taught with ever- 
increasing vigor. The more they 
were taught, the more they con- 
fused pupils; the more they con- 
fused pupils, the more the evi- 
dence accumulated that they should 
be taught. Only today are we 
somewhat sheepishly dropping the 
zero combinations from our courses 
of study. 

From early days two diverse 
interests in arithmetic had devel- 
oped in parallel: interest in com- 
putation and interest in problem- 
solving. In development neither 
was closely related to the other, 
and they operated so as to draw an 
artificial dividing-line through 
arithmetic. The tester copied the 
organization. He produced his tests 
in two parts: one in computation 
and one in problem-solving. Again, 


’ his results “spoke for themselves.” 


Unsatisfactory results in the two 
separate divisions of arithmetic 
served further to separate them. 

4. Deferred arithmetic—The 
postponement of difficult and un- 
pleasant tasks has never lacked ex- 
cuses. In this instance the excuse 
was the work of a well-known 
Committee of Seven, which was in- 
terested in the readiness of pupils 
to learn the various separated 
topics and processes of arithmetic. 
Employing statistics, the Commit- 
tee determined the relative diffi- 
culty of the topics and processes of 
arithmetic and disposed them in a 
scale marked off in mental ages. 
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The net result was that the various 
topics and processes were located 
at points, when translated into 
gtade placements, somewhat later 
than it had been the custom to 
teach them. 

Deferred arithmetic ignored the 
principle of relationship and con- 
tinuity within topics. To illustrate, 
it extended the simple multiplica- 
tions into Grade IV. Thus the pupil 
who learns “two times two” in 
Grade I or II is required to wait 
two or three years to get the chance 
to learn “nine times nine.” 

If we pass over the fact that the 
committee’s findings were based on 
responses after the various topics 
had been learned and without re- 
gard to methods of learning that 
had been used, we find little to 
criticize in deferred arithmetic. 
Indeed, when we can _ separate 
topics and processes at will because 
we do not recognize any relation- 
ship or continuity of importance, 
we are at a place where methods 
of learning are matters of no great 
concern. Either that, or the meth- 
ods which we have in mind are 
such standardized affairs as to 
make them equally serviceable 
under any circumstances. 

CHANGES IN METHODS 

1. The principle of use—The 
idea of utility has been the parent 
stock from which have sprung the 
ideas and practices of social arith- 
metic. It has created the dogma 
that methods of learning must pat- 
tern after methods of use. 

In computation, to be useful, the 
responses of the adult must be 
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automatic. Learning responses, says 
the dogma, must also be automatic. 
The teacher and the textbook give 
the correct answers, thus making 
them readily accessible. The pupil 
repeats. He must not deliberate. 
He must not make associative re- 
calls. He must be kept from count- 
ing on his fingers; that is not the 
way adults should compute. The 
pupil must learn the “number 
facts” as he should later use them. 
No more thinking is required of 
the teacher to formulate this prin- 
ciple than is required of the pupil 
to follow it. 

In application, the number re- 
sponses of the adult are so inti- 
mately intertwined with personal 
and social situations that he rarely 
dissociates one from the other. 
Again, without the burden of 
thought, we have a principle of 
learning that has almost become 
ritualistic. The National Society's 
Forty-fifth Yearbook reminds us 
that computations must be taught 
and learned as part of the situa- 
tions in which the computations are 
called into use. 

2. The motivation of arithmetic. 
—The doctrinaires of social utility, 
having reduced arithmetic to a 
colorless, valueless subject, sought 
color and value from external 
sources. 

Motives were found (at least 
that was the fond belief) in the 
estimates which little children 
might be led to make of the use- 
fulness of the entities. Adults 
could understand computational 
usefulness in the common affairs of 


adult life; ergo children could un. 
derstand computational usefulness 
in the common affairs of child life, 
They could even understand use. 
fulness in advance of learning; for 
out of their concept of usefulness 
was to come the drive which would 
impel them to learn. 

The principle is exemplified in 
the kinds of materials included in 
the textbooks. The number con- 
cepts and processes were built up 
in connection with plays, games, 
dramatizations, and other activities 
supposed to give motive to the 
learning. They were introduced by 
the “problem approach.” The pur- 
pose of the “problem” was to 
suggest an answer that was as- 
sumed to be a “pupil need,” both 
vital and interesting, and the an- 
swer would be forthcoming through 
a study of the given content or 
process. Moreover, the problems 
were those which are supposed to 
grow out of the child’s immediate 
environment. 

3. Social arithmetic—As teach- 
ers looked into social situations, 
they could find within each a num- 
ber element which is a character- 
istic feature. The situation has 
meaning. The number element has 
meaning. The two meanings asso- 
ciate as one. Thus did situations 
appear to teachers, and thus, so 
teachers reasoned, did situations 
appear to pupils. All that seemed 
needed was to get pupils to attend 
to situations, and meanings would 
be forthcoming. 

Social arithmetic is incidental 
arithmetic. In conception and form, 
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the two are identical. Each renders 
the various items of arithmetic in- 
cidents of instruction. 

4. Incidental arithmetic.—Inci- 
dental arithmetic is of two kinds, 
different in manifestation but alike 
in conception. The first kind pro- 
vides a presentation of the topics 
and processes which are connected 
with, or are parts of, the incidents 
that arise and pass in the everyday 
lives of pupils. Since the incidents 
of school life are unpredictable and 
discontinuous, the various items of 
arithmetic are introduced in some- 
what haphazard order, and some 
do not get introduced at all. This 
type has lost much of its original 
popularity. 

The second kind makes use of 
the incidents of child life, when 
they are at hand, as means of in- 
troduction. When they are not at 
hand, they are artificially produced. 
Knowing in advance the item of 
arithmetic which is to be intro- 
duced, the teacher sets up the situa- 
tion or activity which produces the 
item and introduces it. Incidental 
arithmetic of this kind is not a 
haphazard procedure. 

5. The drill method.—What 
was left by the social utilitarians 
for the pupil to learn was learned 
through drill. During the early 
decades of the century, drill was 
drill. From time to time we have 
given it a new dress—the ‘“‘fish- 
pond” drill, the ‘‘climbing-the- 
ladder” drill, etc. Still, drill is 
drill. 

6. Providing meanings.—The 





effort has been made in many quar- ' 
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ters to develop what is commonly 
called an “arithmetic of meaning.” 
The effort is certainly a step in the 
right direction. It is, however, not 
too long a step. 

The teacher shows the pupil 
how to find an answer or develop 
a procedure from what he has al- 
ready learned. The teacher helps 
the pupil to develop methods of 


his own and to ‘generalize’ them, 


that is, carry them along to later 
uses. The teacher is the explainer, 
and, though the pupil profits from 
the explanation, he learns to rely 
on his teacher. The pupil attends 
to many explanations; he generally 
misses the benefit and satisfaction 
of deriving a single, unified meth- 
od of his own from the number 
system which he constantly deals 
with and does not study. The pupil 
rarely carries to the complexities 
of arithmetic a developing method 
of attack which renders them less 
difficult than were the earlier and 
simpler stages. 

7. The bifurcated design— 
Current theory gives us an arith- 
metic of two distinct halves, called 
“phases,” namely, the mathematical 
and the social. Both halves must 
be emphasized and each must be 
brought into relation with the 
other. The mathematical half is the 
arithmetic of computations and 
deals with the “‘abstract’’ processes ; 
the social half is the arithmetic of 
problems and deals with the “con- 
crete” applications. The mathe- 
matical half is regarded by some as 
having no meaning of its own, and 
by others as being in possession of 









meanings. In the former ase, 
meanings are supplied by the social 
situations of the social half. In the 
latter case, meanings are to be 
sought and developed in the mathe- 
matical half while the social half 
is to be explored to supply the 
practical significance of the mean- 
ings, that is, to make clear the 
worth of the partial meanings that 
the mathematical half is depended 
on to supply. 

There seems to be an undue 
haste to rush from the meaning of 
the mathematical phase, if it were 
really thought to be worthwhile. 
Meaning supplies its own impor- 
tance. Moreover, if it were seri- 
ously sought in the computational, 
so-called “‘abstract” half of arith- 
metic, it appears that it might be 
sought also in the problem, so- 
called “concrete” half of arith- 
metic. If there really is a distinct 
social half of arithmetic, it begins 
to look as though the persons who 
recognize it as such are giving it 
an altogether too limited treatment. 

EXPLANATION OF TRENDS 

The trouble with much of our 
school arithmetic is that it is the 
creature of ill-considered opinions. 
A few such opinions may be passed 
in review: 

1. Arithmetic is to be judged by 
appearances——When the pupil is 
trained to consider what he does 
in arithmetic, he does not think 
differently in the exercises of com- 
putation and in the exercises of 
problem-solving. His thinking of 
the combinations and separations 
of quantities is the same in each 
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externally different type of activity. 
He simply does the same thing 
under somewhat different external 
demands. 

2. The pupil’s view may be in. 
ferred from the teacher’s.—It is a 
mistake to suppose that the pupil 
can see through his teachet’s eyes. 
The pupil must develop number 
meanings and carry them to vari- 
ous personal, business, social, and 
measurement situations. He must 
use his meanings as aids in study- 
ing situations. Only then will num- 


ber meanings and situations be | 


conjoined. 


3. Applications are needed to | 


alleviate abstractness—It is be- 


cause of its abstractness, in the true | 
sense of the term, that arithmetic | 
is applicable to everything. When | 


the child learns counting, he dis- 
sociates it from any particular 
kinds of objects. He can, therefore, 
use counting to number any kind. 
His counting, being abstract, 
brings a new kind of reality to the 
objects around him. If by “ab- 
stract’”” we denote ‘without mean- 
ing,” we had better drop the word. 
“Meaningless arithmetic’ is a con- 
tradiction in terms. 

4. Learning moves from the con- 
crete to the abstract—What is 
studied and learned in arithmetic, 
not necessarily school arithmetic, 
is abstract from the beginning. 
Thus, though the pupil may handle 
blocks when he studies division, 
he does not study blocks. He stud- 
ies arrangement into equal groups. 
This is simple abstraction. In suc- 
cessive steps, the abstraction is less 
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and less simple. At every step, the 
abstraction may gain in meaning. 

5. Situations are only for sig- 
nificance—The provision of an 
immediate significance for what 
the pupil is learning in arithmetic 
is not the only consideration with 
respect to situations. Another use 
is in providing the settings for the 
somewhat advanced study of the 
various relations of arithmetic. A 
third consideration is the impor- 
tance of situations in their own 
right. Being in essence a complex- 
ity of number concepts and rela- 
tions, their study must wait until 
number concepts and relations are 
required and can be brought to 
them. 

6. The only goals are immediate. 
—The conception that the exercises 
of computation are useful only in 
the solution of problems, however 
practical and important, seriously 
limits the ultimate and ongoing 
values of the exercises. Two other 
values which have never been given 
adequate emphasis in school arith- 
metic are: (a2) Computation at the 
earlier stages, if carried on in terms 
of a unifying principle, develops 
the principle and makes computa- 
tion at the later, more complex 
stages less difficult. (b) At every 
stage the practice of thoughtful 
and understood computation adds 
to the pupil’s familiarity with, and 
control over, large numbers. 

7. General ideas grow without 
cultivation—The_ difficulty of 
keeping the mathematical and so- 


cial phases in balance limits the - 


development of the meanings of 
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numbers and narrows the use of 


situations. It interrupts any long- 
term development of the general 
ideas of arithmetic. It may well be 
that the first step to take in giving 
school arithmetic a new trend is 
the step of giving consideration to 
general ideas—what they are and 
do, and how they may be cultivated. 

8. Methods of use determine 
methods of learning.—In the ac- 
quisition of the art of thinking 
with numbers, there is a pattern 
of learning, deliberate and grop- 
ing and roundabout; and there is 
a pattern of use, which may be 
swift and sure and short-cut. To 
shape the former pattern according 
to the requirements of the latter is 
a distortion of learning. To antici- 
pate the latter in terms of the for- 
mer constitutes failure to envisage 
progress in learning. Early meth- 
ods of learning should be distin- 
guished from later methods of use. 

2. Teachers of arithmetic.—Dis- 
cussion of changes and _ trends 
would be incomplete if mention 
were not made of the work of a 
scattering of teachers who lead their 
pupils to a realization of the real 
nature of arithmetic. There are 
teachers of arithmetic who inspect 
their subject, determine what is re- 
quired to become known, and, with 
patience and such wisdom as they 
possess, impose these requirements 
on their pupils. There are teachers 
of arithmetic who teach their pu- 
pils a sequential and related meth- 
od of determining the results of 
combinations. Their pupils achieve 
self dependence. 
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There are teachers of arithmetic 
who teach their pupils to study 
numbers through systematic com- 
binations and separations, first, of 
actual groups and, later, of 
imagined groups which are meas- 
ured by the standards of ten and 
of multiples and powers of ten. 
There are teachers of arithmetic 
who carry the study of fractions by 
their pupils beyond the considera- 
tion of common parts of everyday 
things and amounts to the concep- 
tion of fractions as relational ideas. 

There are teachers of arithmetic 
who guide their pupils in the prac- 
tice of recognizing general ideas, 
first, when-the ideas have to be 


Uncle Sam, 


As a cartographer Uncle Sam has no 
peer. Washington’s map resources 
continue to amaze geographers and 
laymen alike. Here’s a brief guide 
through the Capital’s cartographic 
maze: 

The Army Map Service, largest 
map maker in the world, has 850,- 
000 items in its library, the greatest 
number of maps ever assembled in 
one place in this country. 

The U.S. Hydrographic Office, 
which produced 45 million charts a 
year during the war, has charted 
two-thirds of the world’s oceans, 
the polar regions, and undersea 
currents for submarines. Its Ice 
Atlas is the greatest collection of 
ice data in the world, says Har- 
vard’s authority, Erwin Raisz. 


portrayed to the pupils; next, when 
the pupils can make their own il- 
lustrations; and, later, when the 
ideas appear as parts of familiar 
situations. Their pupils get the 
training to embark, still later on, 
on the study of important situa- 
tions that are unfamiliar. 

There are teachers of arithmetic 
who can provide us the chart fora 
new trend 
They do not neglect, though they 
are not obsessed with immediate 
uses. Their obsession is in moving 


their pupils toward a knowledge of | 
arithmetic. Only when the pupil | 
knows what anything is can he tell | 
what it should be expected to do. | 


Cartographer 


The State Department's carto- 
gtaphic branch produces maps of 
economic, social, political, and eth- 
nographic data. The Geological 
Survey, dissatisfied with the topo- 
graphic maps now existing of the 
United States, is in the midst of a 
20-year mapping project. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has photo- 
gtaphed most of America’s farm- 
lands as a basis for maps to be 
used in forestry and soil conserva- 
tion. 

To help the teacher and geogrta- 
pher become acquainted with 
Washington’s map resources is the 
task of the newly organized Map 
Information Office of the Depatt- 
ment of the Interior—The Edu- 
cation Digest Washington Bureau. 


in school arithmetic. 4 
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Education and the Birth Rate 


PAUL H. LANDIs 
In the Clearing House 


“Ws are prone to stress the 


social and civic responsibilities of 
the educated man. He has them, 
but modern pedagogy has evaded 
the issue of the educated man’s re- 
sponsibility to the race. Those with 
the most education have the lowest 
birth rate; those with the least 
education, the highest birth rate. 
Rural states which offer the least 
in the way of educational, social, 
and economic opportunity produce 
population at a rate more than 
twice that of urban industrial states 
and regions which offer most in 
the way of educational opportunity 
and social advantage. Data from 
the last census show that couples 
having under five years of school- 
ing had 720 children per thousand 
wives of child-bearing age (15 to 
49), while couples with some col- 
lege training had 309 and couples 
with high-school education had 344 
children. Similar trends are shown 
for the urban, rural nonfarm, and 
rural farm groups. 

Faced with these facts on the 
adverse effects of education on the 
birth rate, one may argue that edu- 
cation in America is a mark of 
economic privilege more than of 
native ability. There is, however, 
considerable evidence that the 
higher levels of education are se- 
lective of ability. Terman’s Genetic 
Studies of Genius, for example, 
shows that of fathers of 560 chil- 
dren of genius mentality, those in 
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the professions contributed 1003 
percent of their normal quota of 
gifted children and common labor- 
ers contributed only 35 percent of 
expectancy. 

All of western Europe, the 
British Isles, and North America 
are at the center of these forces 
which have reduced the birth rate 
arid which point to future popula- 
tion decline. Has human fecundity 
declined in the western industrial- 
ized nations? As far as the evi- 
dence goes, there is no reason to 
believe that the average couple of 
today has any less biological ca- 
pacity to reproduce than in the 
days of Abraham. The decrease in 
fertility is a reflection of social 
values, not a weakening of the 
germ plasm. It is due to an increase 
in domestication. 

Moreover, the fecundity of the 
educated man is, as far as we know, 
equal to that of the poorly edu- 
cated. Birth control is largely re- 
sponsible for the fact that birth 
rates have fallen. But the school 
must share the blame, especially 


for the low birth rate of the edu- 


cated groups. 





The curriculum has overlooked 
the fact that if this generation act 
anything like their fathers, about 
90 in every 100 will marry, and of 
those who marry some 84 percent 
living in cities and some 92 per 
100 living in the country will have 
at least one child. The school cur- 
riculum has made little provision 
for marriage by training in home- 
making skills, and even less by 
building attitudes and values that 
motivate for family life and home 
training. This may be due, in part, 
to taboos connected with frank 
marriage courses for youngsters. 
Or it may be due only to a lag in 
curriculum. making. 

There are historic reasons, too. 
When Malthus published his fa- 
mous treatise on population in 
1789, it looked as though the 
world would soon have standing 
room only. Less than ten years ago, 
in the face of widespread unem- 
ployment, we thought we had too 
many people and blamed the birth 
rate of the poor for their misery 
and privation. At the same time we 
were destroying foodstuffs and re- 
ducing agricultural production. 

War came and we soon changed 
our mind about having too many 
people. During this decade the 
birth rate has boomed up to the 
level of the early 1920's. It will 
continue near this level for two to 
five years yet. Then the long-term 
trend toward decline will set in. 

Population policies are in the 
making.—The school has a definite 
place in a population policy for 
America. To change the trend of 
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the birth rate will require that the 
interests and motives of the youth- 
ful pupil be more family-centered, 
Motivating the individual to func. 
tion normally in a home situation 
and to find satisfaction in child. 
bearing, child care and training 
can to quite an extent be done 
through properly handled courses 
for high-school as well as for col- 
lege students. 

Since the decrease in birth rate 
is influenced to a greater degree by 


the education of the wife than that | 
of the husband, more attention 7 
should be paid to such girls’ courses | 


sits 





as home economics and the art of | 


homemaking. Girls are usually 
poorly prepared for homemaking 
by their parents. 

The effectiveness of domestic 
training, considered from the view- 
point of the problem presented 
here, must depend on its orienta- 
tion of the motives of the educated 
youth around a desire for family 
and offspring. It must not simply 
teach him some of the externals of 
family behavior. The education of 
urban youth especially must stress 
the values of the family, since their 
home training and encouragement 
along this line is more deficient 
than that of rural youth. 

By ignoring family problems the 
school has contributed its part to 
the philosophy of many urban 
youth, who consider that children 
are not necessary to the fulfilment 
of marriage. The school must place 
a value on family life equal to that 
it assigns to vocational competence 
and success. In much of public 
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education the family has always 
been taken for granted, it scarcely 
being realized that training to be a 
husband or wife, father or mother, 
is as essential as to be a teacher, 
doctor, minister, or home econo- 
mist. 

It will take more than education, 
however. It is quite likely that be- 
fore long the national government 
will take steps to encourage the 
birth rate of more favored groups. 
The economic and social burden 
of having children will have to be 
lifted or eased. Italy, Germany, and 
Russia all encouraged the birth rate 
through governmental _ policies. 
Sweden developed a population 
policy aimed at human welfare on 
a broad scale. Ninety-two percent 
of all mothers were made eligible 
for a special lump sum during 
periods of confinement, and safe- 
guards were provided for the ten- 
ure of married women workers 
who were laid off during periods 
of pregnancy and child birth. The 
whole emphasis was on improving 
conditions so that child bearing 
would be less expensive and bur- 
densome to the individual couple. 

In our highly competitive urban- 
industrial society the family with 
children does not have an equal 
chance from the standpoint of 
standard of living and social privi- 
leges. To have children is to divide 
the pie into smaller slices. 

Since our system of private 
medical care—under which costs 
have skyrocketed during the last 
two decades—has added a heavy 
burden to the normal load of 
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families with children, one of the 
first measures to be developed is 
provision for adequate medical care 
on a group prepayment basis 
through national health insurance, 
tax-supported medical, dental, and 
hospital care available to all the 
people. 

Another much needed measure 
is that of provision of foods es- 
sential to health and nutrition on 
a more equitable basis. This might 
be done by some kind of food- 
stamp plan, available to all families 
with children and not simply to 
those with relief status. Adequate 
housing facilities are also essential. 
This could be accomplished through 
public-housing programs, tax con- 
cessions on real estate occupied by 
families with children, or other 
such devices. It would be extremely 
farsighted of a big city to take the 
lead in any such measure, since the 
larger the city the lower the birth 
rate. The day may come when rural 
areas will no longer produce suffi- 
cient children to sustain the migra- 
tion of youth into metropolitan 
areas. 

Further income-tax concessions 
to families with children is a possi- 
bility. Congress took a step toward 
this in passing a $500 exemption in 
1944, referring to it as a “baby 
bonus.” This exemption is very in- 
adequate. 

These economic inducements 
alone cannot keep us from dying 
out. It is up to education to pro- 
duce the family-centered motives 


_and interests which are so vitally 


needed today. 





The Earmarks of a Good 
Superintendent of Schools 


ABEL HANSON 


In the School Executive 


ik MONG the learned _profes- 
sions school administration is com- 
paratively new. Fifty years ago 
there were only a few pioneer 
school superintendents, each dis- 
tinguished in the figurative sense 
by his ability to hold a school sys- 
tem in the palm of his hand. All 
were identified by high purpose and 
strong personality. It does not dis- 
credit the work of the pioneers to 
point out that times have changed, 
that schools are struggling to keep 
up with the terrific pace of science 
and invention, and that a great 
need exists for superior statesman- 
ship in school administration. It is 
no longer possible or desirable that 
a school superintendent “hold a 
school-community in the palm of 
his hand.” From time to time, it is 
important to identify the earmarks 
of a good superintendent. 

1. A good superintendent under- 
stands the purposes of education.— 
Not just in the superficial, fre- 
quently mouthed sense, but in the 
sense that education is social pol- 
icy. The priceless worth of the in- 
dividual pupil is ever foremost in 
his thinking. The methods of de- 
mocracy are an inseparable part of 
his being. He recognizes that the 
job of education is never done be- 
cause the purposes and the prob- 
lems of society are constantly 
emerging. 
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2. A good superintendent recog. 
nizes the importance of human te- 
sources.—He gathers to his teach- 
ing, administrative, and clerical staff 
the best people he can find. He 
stimulates the creation of condi- 
tions which encourage bright young 
people to make teaching a life's 
chosen profession. Since he believes 
that schools are not maintained to 
provide convenient jobs for teach- 
ers, he successfully resists the pres- 
sures of local residents and of par- 
tisan politics in making personnel 
recommendations to the board of 
education. He studies the interests 
and abilities of teachers. He assigns 
teachers to strategic responsibilities 
to the end that abilities will be used 
to advantage. 

Nor does a good superintendent 
confine his efforts to develop and 
use human resources to the instruc- 
tional staff. Every noninstructional 
activity must be carried forward in 
a manner which permits of maxi- 
mal growth and understanding on 
the part of those responsible for 
them. Technical excellence in the 
performance of assigned mechani- 
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cal tasks on the part of business, 
financial, secretarial, and janitorial 
personnel is not sufficient. 

3. A good superintendent plumbs 
the depths of human resources in 
the community. — He knows that 
public relations in education have 
passed beyond the fortuitous stage. 
He organizes specific ways in which 
the people may study educational 
problems and contribute to their 
more adequate solution. The people 
tire of methods which do nothing 
more than extol the virtues of ed- 
ucation and plead for more money. 
Lasting support for the schools 
grows from an understanding of 
the purposes, methods, and prob- 
lems of education. No other recent 
trend in school administration is so 
important as trying to keep the 
schools close to the people. 

4. A good superintendent be- 
comes aware of the role of leader- 
ship in school-community organi- 
zation.—He learns that not all of 
the natural leaders are found in 
government, politics, religion, busi- 
ness, etc. Organized labor speaks a 
mighty word, and typically, labor 
groups have supported projects 
toward the improvement of public 
education. To whom does “Joe 
Commuter” listen as he rides each 
day? Where, and for what purpose 
and under whose leadership do all 
of the other “Joes” assemble? A 
good superintendent learns the 
answers to these and comparable 
questions and he plans ways to 
recognize the natural leaders of the 
people in the development of basic 
policies. 


5. A good superintendent labors 
unceasingly for adequate financial 
support for education—Next in 
importance to human resources, the 
economic resources of a community 
are of consequence to education. 
From the statistical point of view, 
financial support and goodness of 
schools correlate more closely than 
any other factors. Accordingly, a 
good superintendent shows how 
well-planned and well-located 
schools enhance the value of sur- 
rounding real estate. He demon- 
strates in locally understandable 
terms that educated people earn 
more money and buy more goods 
than less educated people. He 
proves that education as an invest- 
ment returns more in_ tangible 
wealth to the community than any 
other social enterprise. 

6. A good superintendent digs 
deeply into the needs of the 
school-community in supervising 
the development of the school bud- 
get. — He meticulously avoids 
blanket appropriations and budget 
padding. He operates on the prin- 
ciple that the best measure of 
economy is value received per dol- 
lar expended as opposed to direct 
budget reduction or arbitrary elim- 
ination of budget items. Under his 
direction the budget becomes a dol- 
lar-and-cents expression of educa- 
tional needs; needs which are un- 
derstood and accepted by school- 
board members, by teachers, by the 
people, and by extrinsic financial 
control bodies because all have 


. shared in the analysis and planning 


process. A school budget is at once 
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a means for the evaluation of 
school services, a springboard to 
sound public relations, and the fi- 
nancial support for a studied pro- 
gram of education. 

7. A good superintendent de- 
pends on the power and persua- 
sion of knowledge to get things 
done, rather than on official dic- 
tum.— Although his authority is 
usually fixed in the law and in the 
rules and regulations of the local 
board, he knows well these assigned 
powers, but depends more on the 
authority of recognized leadership 
in getting things done. From all 
categories of school employes there 
is a constant flow of information 
channeling to the office of the 
superintendent. Organized research 
information and information from 
community organizations come to 
the superintendent's attention. 
Moreover, since a good superin- 
tendent is possessed of criterions 
for judging the value of this in- 
formation, no other person in the 
system is in so favorable a position 
to discover relationships and to 
make a strategic use of knowledge 
as is the superintendent. 

However, a good administrator 
recognizes that not all of the 
power of knowledge flows down- 
ward from the superintendent's 
desk. A good superintendent seeks 
to release the authority of know- 
ledge at whatever level it may de- 
velop in the school system or the 
community. He strives to develop 
morale by giving credit where 
recognition is due for the develop- 
ment of authoritative information. 


8. A good superintendent con. 
tributes to the literature of educa 
tion. — From practical experience 
and from select graduate training, 
he has learned the nature and the 
value of a contribution to the ad- 
vancement of education. Under his 
leadership local research, educa- 
tional inventions, and improved 
problem solutions will be an occa- 
sion of such significance as to be 
of value beyond the confines of the 
local school system. Avenues are 
readily available for publication of 
these materials. 

9. The interests of a good super- 
intendent lead him to participate 
in the solution of educational prob- 
lems of regional, state, national, 
and international consequence. — 
Since he believes in equal educa- 
tional opportunity, he campaigns 
for state and federal aid in such 
amounts that it tends to relieve the 
burden of taxation on local real 
estate. He opposes state and fed- 
eral control except that type which 
through guidance tends to stimu- 
late the laggards without placing 
the inventors and front-runners in 
shackles. He campaigns for the 
ideals of such organizations as UN- 
ESCO. 

10. A good superintendent as- 
sociates himself vigorously with 
efforts to develop intercultural un- 
derstanding. — He stimulates the 
study of the common elements of 
goodness which characterize all of 
the great contemporary cultures and 
religions. The contributions of all 
nationality groups to life in the 
United States are matters of estab- 
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lished curriculum practice. More- 
over, the schools themselves are 
steadfast examples of the manner 
in which the individual is re- 
spected for his basic worth. 

A good superintendent knows 
that the minds of children are con- 
stantly poisoned by adult preju- 
dices and stereotypes. Accordingly, 
he guides a program of intercul- 
tural relations out into the com- 
munity and secures the aid of 
adults in making practical appli- 
cations of intercultural understand- 
ing in community affairs. He knows 
it is useless to think of interna- 
tional peace if principles of in- 
tercultural harmony are not put 
into practice on a local basis. 

11. A good superintendent takes 
time to think about the important 
problems of education, — His work 
is so organized that he does not get 
lost in the multitude of details 
which clamor for attention. More- 
over, he assigns priorities in such 
fashion that as the school system 
works through the more immediate 
and pressing problems of educa- 
tion, the door is pushed open for 
study of long-time consideration 
in the school-community. A sense 
of proportion, a long perspective, 
and the ability to see relationships 
are indispensable. 

12. A good superintendent will 
not compromise the principles on 


which he has built his life and on 





which he believes education to be 
founded. — Although typically he 
wins his point by democratic proc- 
esses, he will if occasion demands 
fight for the principles and pur- 
poses for which he lives. He has 
observed that good superintendents 
are sometimes fired and kicked up- 
stairs because they take their stand 
on the high ground of principle. 
If the purposes of education can be 
served best by drastic action, he will 
resign rather than work under com- 
promising circumstances, 

13. A good superintendent re- 
spects the ethics of his profession 
to the extent that he does not cam- 
paign for advancement to positions 
of greater responsibility. — On the 
other hand, promotions come his 
way because he is recognized as a 
dynamic leader in education by his 
colleagues as well as by laymen. 

A rare individual indeed is the 
good superintendent of schools! 
The board of education which 
wishes to secure outstanding serv- 
ice must literally seek the man out. 
He will want to enjoy the supreme 
satisfaction which comes from see- 
ing carefully drawn plans develop 
into reality. When a community 
has once secured the services of 
such a school administrator, it will 
want to maintain his employment 
despite all obstacles until the de- 
mands of a much greater responsi- 
bility command his services. 


SIXTEEN states now employ a librarian to serve as con- 
sultant or supervisor of school libraries, thirteen in state de- 


partments of education and three in state libraries. 








History for Today’s Children 


W. Linwoop CHASE 


In the Packet 


ya is a “live” subject, 
a story of men and women and the 
ways they have lived. For years our 
schools bent over backwards in 
supplying and insisting on a quan- 
tity and quality of historical infor- 
mation which was far too difficult 
for elementary-school children. In 
planning recent history programs, 
however, we have recognized the 
significance of children’s interests 
and the importance of meeting 
their individual and group needs. 

The selection of sound and ap- 
propriate basic texts in history is 
of primary importance. In using a 
basic text, however, the elementary 
teacher of history should consider 
the experiences of the children in 
the group. Each child’s experiences 
offer channels for extending the in- 
dividual’s understanding and at the 
same time may attract and stimulate 
the interests of other class mem- 
bers. 

Below are some of the experi- 
ences that children may have today, 
which reach into the field of his- 
tory: 

1. They compare and contrast 
ways of living. —If their parents or 
grandparents came to settle in this 
country, with Old World tradi- 
tions, etc., children are apt to ask 
questions that necessitate explora- 
tion of historical foundations. 

2. They listen to tales of the 
past. 

3. They observe or take part in 
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the celebration of national and 
local holidays. 

4. They possess relics of a past 
era. 

5. They notice place names.— 
Places have been named for famous 
men, for local characters, for local 
events, for features ®f local topog- 
raphy, etc. 

6. They use maps—To children 
maps are records of adventure 
when they learn some of the stories 
behind the wavy black lines, the 
dots, and the many other symbols. 

7. They collect old coins, old 
guns, stamps, autographs, and pit- 
tures of ships.—Such interests are 
extremely broad in scope, but for 
teachers who want to help children 
develop a historical time sense, 
what better starting points are to 
be found? 

8. They read. 

The experiences mentioned are, 
of course, but a sampling. Parents 
of today’s children could and prob- 
ably did have similar experiences. 
There are further experiences lead- 
ing into the field of history for 
today’s children that their parents 
could not have had, or could not 
have had to the same degree. 
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1. Travel_—Modern transporta- 
tion has made known to children 
of today a world with far wider 
horizons than was known to chil- 
dren of two decades ago. 

2. Travel by relatives or friends 
in the armed forces. 

3. Stories in  current-events 
newspapers——Many current events 
can best be evaluated in the light 
of historical knowledge and under- 
standing. 

4, Newsreels—Though con- 
cerned with topics of the day, they 
often stimulate questions that are 
historical in nature. 

5. Historical movies —These 
films undoubtedly arouse interest 
in historical events, but children 
must be led to check accuracy of 
portrayal and subject matter. 

6. Newspaper headlines. 

7. Radio programs. 

8. Monuments and markers. 

A number of research studies on 
children’s questions have implica- 
tions for those who plan the 
elementary-school curriculum. In a 
recent study children were given 
complete freedom to present ques- 
tions of all kinds for which they 
wanted answers. Of the 9280 ques- 
tions from 1402 pupils, Grades III 
through VI, 49.37 percent fall 
definitely within the area of the 
social studies. 

A summary states that “the study 
shows a rise in interest in Ameri- 
can history from the third grade 
through the fifth, but there is a 
marked decline in the sixth. This 


is not to be taken as evidence of . 


a decrease in interest in the story 


of man’s progress, however. The 
steady increase in the percentage of 
pupils who raised questions about 
man as a social being, about meth- 
ods of communication and trans- 


portation, and about inventions 
indicates an increasing interest in 
social behavior. .... Many of the 


questions (the children) asked call 
for an interpretation of historical 
fact.” +-( 

Children’s questions indicate 
certain interests and needs, but the 
content required for answering 
them, no matter how analyzed and 
synthesized, does not constitute a 
curriculum. It is necessary first to 
determine certain goals and then 
to select such content materials and 
related activities as will best attain 
these goals. Through group study, 
with proper attention to individual 
needs and interests, the children 
are led to develop desirable basic 
understandings, attitudes, apprecia- 
tions, habits, and skills. 

Courses of study and literature 
on the teaching of history abound 
with objectives. This writer sug- 
gests of thinking of objectives in 
two categories: (1) those concerned 
with growth and development in 
the appreciations, attitudes, and 
understandings already well estab- 
lished and generally accepted as 
concrete and achievable by the ma- 
jority of writers and workers in the 
field; and (2) those concerned 
with growth and development in 
functional skills and habits neces- 
sary in using and understanding 
materials that will continuously 
contribute to the further building 








of appreciations, attitudes, and un- 
derstandings. 

Among the appreciations, atti- 
tudes, and understandings now 
quite generally accepted as objec- 
tives are: (a) to learn the historical 
method of establishing facts, (4) 
to appreciate the contributions of 
the past, (c) to be aware of the 
nature of one’s social environment, 
(d) to understand the interdepend- 
ence of peoples, (¢) to comprehend 
historical allusions in everyday 
reading, (f) to interpret historical 
situations in developing an under- 
standing of wholesome group liv- 
ing, (g) to develop intelligent pa- 
triotism, (4) to understand that 
continuity and change characterize 
progress, (7) to acquire a lasting 
interest in history, (7) to develop 
a sense of time and relationship be- 
tween time and place, (£) to have 
the vicarious experience of reliv- 
ing the events of history, (/) to 
understand that history was made 
by common folk as well as those of 
high degree, (m) to use facts 
constructively in creative thinking, 
(n) to understand something of 
the motives which led people to 
act as they did, and (0) to develop 
belief in democracy as a way of life. 

To develop the skills and habits 
that should contribute continuously 
to the further building of apprecia- 
tions, attitudes, and understand- 
ings, we should consider such ob- 
jectives as: (a) to read content 
material with understanding, (4) 
to read history with feeling and 
passion, (¢c) to identify and or- 
ganize major and minor ideas for 
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outlining and summarizing, (d) to 
secure and use information from 
many sources, (e) to read pictures, 
maps, globes, graphs, charts, etc., 
for information, (f) to express 
ideas orally and in writing, (g) to 
plan, carry out, and evaluate activi- 
ties, and (4) to develop ability in 
associational reading where one 
combines his own experiences and 
purposes with the material read, 
criticizes the selection, finds illus- 
trations of or exceptions to the 
author’s statements, suggests fur- 
ther research or classroom activities, 
or in other ways responds inde- 
pendently of the subject matter. 

The most common form of or- 
ganization of teaching and learn- 
ing procedure in history and the 
other social studies in the element- 
ary school is the wnt. A unit con- 
sists of subject matter and activities 
organized around a core in a way 
that explains and develops under- 
standing of the core. The essence 
of any unit is found in the under- 
standings that have been set up as 
its outcomes or objectives. Con- 
trary to the criticisms of those who 
do not know the fundamentals of 
unit procedure, factual information 
is important and absolutely neces- 
sary to any development of under- 
standing. On the other hand, the 
activities which the pupils carry 
on are as essential as the factual 
material, for it is through these 
activities that they gain command 
of the content and put it to the 
useful purpose of developing the 
understandings for which the or- 
ganization was set up. 



























Education for Cooperative Living 
L. THOMAS HOPKINS 


In the Teachers College Record 


HE dominant behavior patterns 
of traditional culture groups have 
been and now are noncooperative 
and competitive both within them- 
selves and in their relations with 
outside groups. But the people are 
turning toward cooperative effort as 
offering more fruitful possibilities 
for achieving more wholesome ac- 
tion. The task of raising the level 
of cultures is obviously an enor- 
mous one, and the writer proposes 
to consider only two aspects: (1) 
some general educational problems 
involved in cooperative living, and 
(2) what the schools can do to 
meet them more effectively. 

The basic educational problem 
in cooperative living is how to de- 
velop more mature people. Imma- 
ture and maladjusted people rare- 
ly cooperate with others. They lack 
inner security. On the other hand, 
mature people have emotional sta- 
bility. They have developed both 
the emotional drives and the work- 
ing techniques for functional in- 
telligence. Inwardly they believe 
that the peoples of the world can, 
by cooperative intelligence, develop 
a better world. And they are not 
afraid of using the basic coopera- 
tive techniques to achieve this end. 

A second great problem is how 
to help adults recognize that de- 
veloping more mature people is to 
a large extent a matter of improv- 
ing the quality of education of 
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children and youth. To rest the 


hope for cooperative action on what 
can be done with the present gen- 
eration of adults would be to lose 
the case at the outset. The present 
behavior of adults is an outgrowth 
of human relations laid down in 
the early years of life. Cooperative 
action is not an automatized re- 
sponse. It should be established as 
a value-attitude system in childhood 
to become effective as a direction 
for behavior in adulthood. Thus the 
attainment of a mature cooperative 
adulthood means the development 
of a basic cooperative personality 
structure in childhood. 

A third problem is how to help 
adults see that they must release 
the schools from the old cultural 
controls which have produced the 
children and adults who extended 
and enriched the competitive be- 
haviors of the past. The schools 
of America have always stood for 
the teaching of fixed responses de- 
void of emotional content. This in- 
sures adult control, transmits the 
culture unchanged, produces a con- 
forming personality, and prevents 
the development of social intelli- 
gence. Cooperative learning must 
replace the old controls, and adults 
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must give approval and security to 
those educators who are ready to 
make the necessary curriculum 
changes to rear cooperative chil- 
dren. 

Yet schools find great difficulty 
in improving the program for chil- 
dren when the public judges re- 
sults primarily on the basis of the 
old fixed responses. Many adults 
who fear change are advocating re- 
quirement of even more fixed re- 
sponses. Those secure adults who 
can face the future realistically must 
unite to give education a more in- 
telligent direction. The time is 
short. 

The greatest contribution that 
the schools can make to cooperative 
living is to become schools of coop- 
erative living. Cooperative living 
should be the educational continuity 
from the nursery to the graduate in- 
stitution. There is no need for long 
preparation, mew programs of 
study, new materials of instruction, 
new teacher-education institutions. 
The preparation is in the living; 
the program is developed in the 
cooperative process; the materials 
are selected, used, and evaluated in 
relation to the improvement of such 
living. Teachers with sympathetic 
personalities, a wide margin of 
emergent behavior, a belief in peo- 
ple, a workable knowledge of de- 
sirable techniques of human rela- 
tions, and a good understanding of 
how children grow up are equipped 
to begin immediately. But many 
persons will want more specific 
suggestions, as: 

1. The school of cooperative liv- 


ing is concerned with human 
beings—adults and children. The 
purposes, program, organization, 
administration, and materials are 
all selected and judged by their 
effect on people. In the school this 
means, to a very large extent, by 
their effect on the personalities of 
children. Adults no longer exploit 
children to their own ends. They 
work with children to help them 
develop their own needs, purposes, 
and goals; to enable them to make 
better decisions, arrive at sounder 
judgments, and select more reason- 
able values. 

2. A school for cooperative liv- 
ing develops its curriculum coop- 
eratively through children, teachers, 
parents, supervisors, principals, and 
others directly concerned with the 
educational program. Through 
many and varied problems, chil- 
dren learn the cooperative process 
in all its aspects. Not the pseudo 
type in which one child or a small 
group gains control of a situation 
and manipulates it for selfish ends, 
but the real search, inquiry, and 
deliberative action that come when 
group purposes are an outgrowth 
of group needs. This means a cur- 
riculum based on the experiences of 
children. And so the whole basic 
structure of schools must be te- 
made, 

3. The school for cooperative 
living operates through cooperative 
learning. Present-day schools oper- 
ate on theories of teaching. Among 
the chief characteristics common to 
all such theories are: (a) The 
teaching situation is controlled by 
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adults. Children have little to say 
about the matter except in minor 
details in teaching aids and de- 
vices. (4) Children work blindly 
toward adult aims, values, and 
standards primarily because these 
seldom fall within their experi- 
ences. (c) Adults expect children 
to reach fixed ends usually identi- 
fied by correct answers. (d) From 
the teaching they receive children 
are expected to take fragments of 
the experiences of others and put 
them into a unified experience of 
their own, a process which is psy- 
chologically impossible. Thus, the 
learner is always trying to face the 
adult situation. He never really 
knows what this is and he develops 
many behavior patterns for easing 
the pressure of the adult controls 
without really learning the re- 
sponses which he is being taught. 
Yet the inner emotional sentiments 
toward the external situation be- 
come the basic personality patterns. 

Cooperative learning operates on 
a different set of principles, only a 
few of which can be discussed: (a) 
It is based on selection by the learn- 
ers of those learnings which each 
will accept and incorporate into his 
growing behavior. (4) It assumes 
that each individual will be free to 
assimilate creatively all learnings 


which he values enough to make a 
part of himself. Each person is free 
to modify creatively what he takes 
in from the environment into edu- 
cational food for his personal 
growth. Thus any response will 
become fixed only as a refined part 
of a larger area of fluid experience. 
(c) It provides vast opportunity 
for freedom in creative  self- 
expression in many mediums. Crea- 
tiveness gives the learner an op- 
portunity to externalize what he is 
accepting. (d¢) Cooperative learn- 
ing is based on broad, deep social- 
moral action. (e) It helps each 
individual, through daily living, to 
accept, understand, and practice the 
process of functional thinking. 
Children learn to find reasonable 
ways out of dilemmas. They ac- 
quire the “know-how” to attack 
new or unforeseen problems so as 
to achieve deliberative action. 

Cooperative living in America 
and in the whole world can be 
achieved. Behavior is a means of 
satisfying needs. So the people 
must develop a profound need and 
a critically appraised belief that 
only cooperative responses will sat- 
isfy it. The children now in school 
must become the more mature 
adults who will make the better 
world of the future. 


They're Cooperating 


BIOLOGY majors at Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y., are 
sending to fellow students in Holland—without supplies 
since before the war—packages containing forceps, slide 


rules, rubber, absorbent cotton, and standard school supplies. 





Commercial Supplementary Teaching 
Materials 


THOMAS H. Briccs 


In School and Society 


alr has been argued that the 
public should furnish all the ma- 
terials that the schools need for 
instructional purposes. This is a 
sound ideal, but as a matter of fact 
the public seldom does so. More- 
over, adopted textbooks, even when 
supplemented by school libraries, 
contain a meager educational pabu- 
lum and, on many matters, lag 
several years behind the progress of 
civilization. Progressive teachers, 
therefore, are forced to go without 
what they know would materially 
improve the educational program 
or else to accept supplementary 
materials furnished by business, by 
labor unions, and by other organi- 
zations. Some of the materials have 
great educational value, supple- 
menting adopted textbooks and 
bringing to classes information not 
elsewhere available. On the other 
hand, some have been issued as 
straight sales promotion or as prop- 
aganda, neither of which can be 
tolerated in public schools. 

“The problem,” said the Na- 
tional Education Association Com- 
mittee on Propaganda, ‘is one of 
selection rather than total exclu- 
sion. . . . The school would suffer 
great harm if it were to shut it- 
self off from real life simply be- 
cause some of the influences which 
seek to gain admission to the class- 
room are not useful in educating 
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children.” The criterion of accept- 
ability is not whether material is 
free or at a cost; it is not its 
source — from industry, labor 
unions, government departments, or 
commercial publishers — but its 
contribution to education. 

Recognizing the situation, the 
Consumer Education Study pro- 
posed a program of betterment. A 
series of conferences resulted in 
two criterions for guiding those 
preparing commercial materials for 
school use, usually experts with 
considerable experience in class- 
rooms, and for helping teachers se- 
lect materials, as follows: 

1. Contribution to the educa- 
tional program. — To be usable, 
commercial supplementary  teach- 
ing materials must contribute pos- 
itively and effectively to promoting 
without distortion the educational 
program. 

2. Absence of sales promotion. 
—Commercial supplementary teach- 
ing materials must not contain di- 
rect promotion of sales. The name 
of the donating firm should appear, 
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but not with such emphasis or re- 
petition as to subordinate the edu- 
cational content, and it is also 
permissible for the donor to list 
unobtrusively his important prod- 
ucts or services. But there should 
be no boastful claims for them, no 
efforts to persuade, no urges to buy. 

These criterions were published 
in a monograph, Commercial Sup- 
plementary Teaching Materials, 
which also contains a full discus- 
sion of the problems raised by the 
offering and use of such materials; 
a consideration of the advantages 
and dangers; suggestions for the 
most effective use by teachers; and 
also suggestions as to desirable 
content, style, physical form. 

In this monograph, the Study 
offered two services. The first is to 
give advice to commercial firms 
planning to produce supplementary 
materials for schools. This service 
has been sought by a number of 
firms. The results have been of 
four kinds: the abandonment by 
business of projects that contained 
objectionable features or that were 
adjudged to be of little educative 
value; the elimination of objection- 
able features in material otherwise 
good; the improvement of educa- 
tional content; and a better adap- 
tation to the ability, maturity, and 
interests of pupils likely to use 
them. The Study has no authority 
to enforce its recommendations, but 
on the whole it has found business 
hospitable to the advice. 

A second service offered by the 
Study is to transmit to business a 
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vited to make suggestions have 
been disappointingly meager, the 
National Science Teachers Associ- 
ation and the American Vocational 
Association have appointed com- 
mittees for the purpose, and they 
have prepared lengthy and valuable 
reports which are being distrib- 
uted by the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau to give business ex- 
ecutives information as to what 
teachers want. 

Originally, and still to a con- 
siderable extent, the preparation 
and distribution of supplementary 
materials was in the hands of the 
advertising departments of busi- 
ness who had in mind, as a rule, 
primarily the promotion of sales. 
By general agreement among edu- 
cators, teachers should not be part- 
ners in such projects. But recently 
—and it is hoped the Consumer Ed- 
ucation Study has been contributory 
—top management of numerous 
companies has come to accept the 
principle that bars sales promo- 
tion in the schools and to realize 
that it has an obligation to contrib- 
ute to education. As a result of 
this realization, which many adver- 
tising men now share, business is 
offering schools some materials 
containing no advertising and much 
that carries merely a credit line. 

Both administrators and teach- 
ers should be alert not to cooperate 
in either sales promotion or in us- 
ing propaganda. But they should 
be equally alert to find and to use 
discriminatingly whatever will bring 
enrichment to the classroom. 











What Public Education Can Do 


HAROLD G. SHANE 
In Childhood Education 


ENERAL agreement that edu- 
cation can and must make a more 
significant contribution to greater 
national and international under- 
standing, harmony, and security 
offers the schools a rare and per- 
haps unique opportunity to expand 
their services. Current trends in 
many schools provide encouraging 
evidence that socially desirable 
educational progress can be made. 
What are some of the trends and 
what is their promise for the fu- 
ture? We shall review this ques- 
tion generally in terms of several 
subpoints. 

1. The extent of public educa- 
tion’s responsibilities —Changing 
social, economic, and political 
scenes continually post new chal- 
lenges which education must meet 
as they arise. The 1790 census in 
the United States showed that 
about 94 percent of the people 
were engaged in farming or in 
occupations which tied families 
close to the land. The schools sup- 
plemented the functional learnings 
of living on the frontier with a 
few subjects—ciphering, reading, 
and writing. Little else was needed, 
as the boys and girls acquired 
homemaking skills or vocations or 
basic scientific knowledge in their 
homes, on the farms, and in the 
forests. 

As the population changed and 
matured, the log schoolhouse 
evolved into its present diversified 
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forms. Usually the educational pro- 
gram (certainly the school plant) 
tagged along well behind the eco- 
nomic changes in the culture. The 
broadening scope of the school’s 
contributions emphasizes the view 
that the responsibilities of public 
education are, for practical pur- 
poses, unlimited. As current trends 
in educational thought and _prac- 
tice become more widespread they 
should help to insure that the gap 
between what schools are doing 
and what they can contribute will 
be lessened. 

2. Downward extension of the 
school program.—The immediate 
future holds interesting possibili- 
ties with regard to preparental 
education, the preschool roundup, 
and nursery schools for the three- 
and four-year-olds. 

It can be anticipated that public 
education will extend its efforts 
through conferences and home 
visits to help young parents pro- 
vide a suitable environment for the 
very young child, Impending par- 
enthood does not mean that neces- 
sary qualifications are acquired au- 
tomatically. Parents with families 
already begun also stand to profit 
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from professional guidance, since 
a new baby in the family requires 
complicated adjustments on the 
part of older children. Another 
phase of the program will include 
the use of high schools as labora- 
tories in which basic skills in car- 
ing for the child will be acquired. 

From a mere census and health 
check, the preschool roundup is 
becoming an important contact 
with parents which lays a founda- 
tion for further parent education. 

A major phase of the downward 
extension of school activities is 
provision for nontuition nursery 
schools. Increasing wholesome em- 
phasis on child development rather 
than on child care for parental 
convenience will be sought. Not 
all young children, however, should 
be enrolled in preschool groups. 
Too early group experience for 
some may promote insecurity, ten- 
sion, or even feelings of parental 
rejection. 

As the preschool becomes a part 
of the regular school, it is almost 
certain that parent education begun 
through preparental and preschool 
roundup activities will continue to 
develop. Already an_ increasing 
number of schools are organizing 
regularly scheduled work with 
fathers and mothers as a part of 
teachers’ responsibilities. Another 
ptactice of promise is the policy of 
encouraging mothers to work as 
assistants in the nursery school, 
thus learning how professionally 


trained persons guide child growth 


and how their own child gets along” 


in a group situation. 
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Another value of the downward 
extension is related to the social 
scene. Current inflation plus social 
and economic dislocations are likely 
to continue to aggravate conditions 
which breed unwholesome envi- 
ronments for children. The nursery 
school is one effective means of 
improving the living of children 
in today’s high-risk delinquency 
areas, 

3. Upward extension of the 
school program.—At present thou- 
sands of youth are leaving high 
schoo! to face an employment situa- 
tion in which they lack both war- 
time industrial experience and 
union status. Also, they are with- 
out benefits reserved for exservice- 
men—loan privileges, educational 
subsidies, and preference in some 
employment situations. The current 
unprecedented enrolments in col- 
leges and universities, which make 
it necessary for many high-school 
graduates to postpone or change 
their educational plans, are an addi- 
tional complication. 

The immediacy of the new youth 
problem creates a pressing demand 
for schools to plan and develop 
ways of extending their services 
upward. The addition of 13th and 
14th grades of school, largely at 
public expense, is a step in the 
right direction. So are on-the-job 
training, closer liaison with indus- 
try through various work and study 
plans, and specialized preparation 
for work requiring technical skills. 
Finally, in the realm of enterprises 
reaching beyond the traditional 
12th year is the more widespread 
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introduction of activities which 
will enrich and improve the living 
of adult citizens—use of school 
shops and laboratories, educational 
offerings as requested or needed by 
members of the community, and 
school leadership in upgrading 
socio-economic conditions. 

4. Expansion within public 
schools.—Educators and members 
of the community are recognizing 
that the physical welfare of chil- 
dren is as important a responsibility 
of the school as any other. The hot 
dish at noon and supplementary 
food for children who need it, as 
well as moves made to insure ample 
rest and recreation, are practices 
which rightly belong to public 
education. Equally acceptable trends 
point toward more supplementary 
books, storage space, workrooms, 
strip-film and motion-picture pro- 
jectors, creative mediums, and the 
like. 

Lengthening of the -school day 
and the school year both seem de- 
sirable ways in which schools 
should move /f the additional time 
gained is used for socializing ex- 
periences, rest, and constructive 
recreation. The most important in- 
ternal expansion, of course, is the 
broadening viewpoint of the teach- 
er as she utilizes every means to 
guide the development of children. 

5. External expansion of public 
schools—Community services and 
the use of community resources 
have been accepted for a number of 
years by most schools. Only re- 
cently, however, has public educa- 
tion moved directly toward close 
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identification with the community, 
The years ahead should bring more 
expansion along the following 
lines: (a) increased socially useful 
work by children, (4) more com- 
munity participation in the evolv- 
ing school program, (¢) closer 
cooperation in building toward bet- 
ter intercultural relationships, (d) 
a more careful study of the local 
situation to enable the school to 
determine the extent to which it 
can extend upward, downward, and 
internally to meet local needs. In- 
ternational exchange of mature 
students or of small groups of 
high-school students is a project 
with promising possibilities. 

6. Some problems to be over. 
come.—One problem is the lack of 
time. Large sums of money are in 
circulation. Before. the inevitable 


cutbacks come, the schools must ~ 


convince the public of the im- 
portance of their contributions so 
that their services will not be cur- 
tailed seriously when the national 
income drops. 

Taking a longer view, it is in- 
comparably more important that 
the schools quickly evolve their 
programs to a point at which chil- 
dren have experiences that will 
qualify them to live with others in 
a world suddenly grown capable 
of its own destruction. 

More specific difficulties include 
the lack of funds and personnel, 
poorly qualified personnel, and 
confusion of purpose as to the 
extent that schools should accept 
and seek broader functions. It is 
almost inevitable that some type of 
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federal equalization of resources 
will be required. Top-flight local 
leadership is indispensable, espe- 
cially since inservice education of 
teachers and greater community 
service will be increasingly impor- 
tant aspects. Improved local leader- 
ship should do as much as any 
other factor to accelerate the de- 
sirable trends mentioned above. 
The greatest good will be served 
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by public education which is di- 
rected toward mass upgrading of 
schools so that more and more 
districts expand and increase their 
services. Every educator and educa- 
tional agency must recognize the 
responsibility of public education 
in its entirety to initiate greater 
services based on local studies of 
the needs of children and com- 
munities. 


With UNESCO in Paris 


Dr. WILLIAM G. CARR, who at- 
tended the meeting of the General 
Conference of UNESCO in Paris 
as an observer for the World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession, writes this account of the 
first gathering: 

“UNESCO was officially ‘born’ 
today at 2:30 P.M. The opening 
ceremonies were held in the great 
amphitheatre of the Sorbonne. The 
staging of the occasion was truly 
impressive. Some 3000 delegates 
were present in the brightly illu- 
minated hall where heroic statues of 
Descartes, Lavoisier, and other 
great French scientists and thinkers 
looked down from niches in the 
circular wall. Ticket-holders passed 
through a long double line of Paris 
gendarmes outside the hall. Within 
the modern policeman was replaced 


by the Republican Guard wearing | 


their full-dress uniforms of white 


trousers, scarlet and black jackets, 
gleaming brass helmets with scarlet 
plumes, and drawn sabers. The 
faculty of the University of Paris 
was there in full academic regalia, 
with gowns of gold, or scarlet, or 
dark green according to their de- 
grees. The delegates were seated in 
the center. In their usual dark busi- 
ness clothes, they were quite 
eclipsed by their surroundings, but 
were saved from total darkness by 
the Arabian delegate’s white and 
purple burnoonse, and a lady from 
India in a rose sari. 

“Lest this account seem to be en- 
tirely a fashion note, I will quickly 
add that there were four addresses 
—by the Rector of the University, 
the French Minister of Education, 
a representative of the Preparatory 
Commission, and by M. Georges 
Bidault, President of the French 
Provisional Government.” 








New Developments in School Assemblies 
In the Bulletin of the NASSP 


al NCLUDED in our question- 
naire on trends in assemblies were 
two questions: (1) What marked 
changes have taken place during the 
past five years relative to types of 
assemblies presented in your school ? 
(2) What are your “guesses” as to 
future developments or tendencies? 
Most of the schools responding 
sent answers of a general nature, 
almost all of which indicated im- 
provements in One way or another. 
Changes indicated have been 
grouped under seven headings. 

1. Changes introduced by the 
war.—Attributed by questionnaires 
from 114 schools to wartime condi- 
tions and interests were: more pa- 
triotic rallies; a large number of 
programs to promote activities con- 
nected with the war effort; pro- 
grams built around themes of cur- 
rent interest; a greater number of 
programs dealing with community 
problems, world affairs, etc.; and 
programs planned to develop mo- 
rale. 

2. Increase in student planning, 
participation, and control; less use 
of outside talent.—Statements from 
96 of the schools emphasized this 
trend and statements from others 
indicated the trend, even though 
those who answered the question 
failed to recognize it. While the 
war gave impetus to student man- 
agement, it had been the tendency 
for a long time. 

3. A more cooperative attitude on 
the part of students—Along with 
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a more willing attitude on the part 
of students to assume responsibility, 
more interest in assemblies and 
better audience reaction have de- 
veloped. 

4. General improvement in pro- 
grams.—Most of the changes indi- 
cated improvement in quality of 
programs during the past five years. 
One statement indicated ‘‘a trend 
away from assemblies based on pro- 
motion and financing of various 
activities to general educational- 
cultural programs’’; another offi- 
cial stated they had (1) developed 
esthetic sensibilities, (2) stimulated 
selfexpression and developed initi- 
ative, (3) built up proper habits 
and attitudes in the audience, and 
(4) motivated extracurricular 
activities through programs around 
the themes of human relations, sci- 
entific progress, and international 
relations. 

Some of the programs mentioned 
frequently as being very promising 
are: junior town meetings, forums, 
panels, and forms of discussion; 
community-sing assemblies; quiz 
programs; choral readings; and 
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demonstrations of activities, class 
projects, and student hobbies. 

5. More participation on the part 
of the audience—No longer are 
students content to attend assembly 
merely as spectators and listeners. 
When a speaker appears on the pro- 
gram, they want an opportunity to 
ask questions. They want to express 
their own opinions and to challenge 
those with whom they do not agree. 
The frequent use in the statements 
of such terms as open discussion, 
panels, round tables, etc., indicates 
that more and more the assembly 
is coming to be looked on as the 
“Town Hall of the School.” 

6. Better planning and organiza- 
tion.— Approximately 80 answers 
mentioned improvements in plan- 
ning and organization or some other 
administrative aspect. Several prin- 
cipals mentioned that the best pol- 
icy is to get a good assembly com- 
mittee and delegate to it all the 
authority needed. Mention was 
made of the subcommittees some- 
times organized to carry on a spe- 
cial project. One school has a com- 
mittee to listen to radio programs 
and bring in ideas for assemblies. 
In another school, a teacher spent 
a whole summer working on plans 
to vitalize assemblies. One school 
mentioned that discipline had im- 
proved by having student govern- 
ment function. 

7. Other recent developments.— 
Perhaps the most widespread is the 
increase of audio-visual materials. 
However, several principals com- 
mented that movies are not very 
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that music in assembly programs, 
with the exception of traditional 
programs, is becoming less classical. 
While there have been fewer 
schools to exchange programs dur- 
ing the past five years, a new type 
of exchange program, the inter- 
school forum, has emerged. Topics 
of current importance are discussed 
by representatives of each school 
and then the audience joins in the 
discussion. 

The advent of the war affected 
the nature of the assembly; the de- 
velopment of peace is lixely to do 
the same. Local conditions vary so 
widely that uniform change can 
hardly be expected. Of the 251 
questionnaires received, 15 stated 
that the assembly will continue 
about as usual. Some anticipated 
more assemblies; some fewer. Pre- 
dictions are summarized under ten 
general headings. 

1. The assembly will receive 
greater emphasis and will come to 
occupy a more important place in 
school life-——Only one person ex- 
pressed the belief that the assembly 
will decrease in importance. The 
great majority expressed the opin- 
ion that the assembly will receive 
greater emphasis and will become 
much more important. Sample 
statements are: ‘Assemblies will be 
used as a training ground for audi- 
ences as well as for dissemination 
of knowledge.” “Greater emphasis 
will be placed on this activity as a 
socializing influence in the life of 
the student.” 

2. The assembly will be better 
planned with more use being made 
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of student ideas, initiative, talent, 
and energy.—In regard to the fu- 
ture of the assembly, the phrase 
which was used more often than 
any other was, “more student par- 
ticipation and planning.” At least 
half the predictions indicated this 
to be the case. 

3. Better integration with re- 
mainder of school—more programs 
will grow out of classroom situ- 
ations.—There seems to be a gen- 
eral feeling that the assembly is not 
integrated as well as it should be 
with the remainder of the school, 
particularly with classroom activi- 
ties. An improvement along this 
line is one of the developments 
which a large number foresee. One 
statement indicated the assembly 
will be ‘“‘used more as a laboratory 
for speech arts, vocal and instru- 
mental music, and other areas.” 

4. The assembly will be regarded 
as a part of the regular schoolwide 
program.—tIn another part of the 
study 80 percent of the schools 
answered that the assembly is not 
considered an extracurricular activ- 
ity. Nevertheless, a number pre- 
dicted that this will be one of 
the future developments. Evident- 
ly there is a tendency in that direc- 
tion even in schools where the as- 
sembly is not regarded as a regular 
part of the school program. 

5. Greater use will be made of 
audio-visual devices—About 35 
mentioned an increase in use of 
audio-visual devices. Some men- 
tioned the recording of student 
activities; more motion pictures re- 
lated to intercultural education, 


guidance, manners, citizenship; 
more demonstrations of scientific 
interest; introduction of television, 

6. More varied programs, partic- 
ularly those in which the audience 
can participate——A variety of pro- 
grams will prevent monotony. Some 
of the forecasts are: “My predic. 
tions are that the assembly will be- 
come the place where each group 
will bring its choicest offerings.” 
“We plan to have more forums, 
quiz programs, group singing, 
hobby demonstrations, worthwhile 
activities, and community projects.” 

7. A greater emphasis will be 
given to adult-like activities. — 
Programs which will focus attention 
on real problems, stimulate students 
to take part in out-of-school activ- 
ities, and assume responsibility are 
being emphasized. Among the state- 
ments were: ‘More programs will 
be planned to develop civic skills 
such as how to vote, parliamentary 
law, group-discussion techniques, 
and group leadership’; “more ma- 
terial will be presented on voca- 
tional interests.” 

8. Student government will func- 
tion in the assembly—Many are 
looking forward to the time when 
students can be given almost com- 
plete responsibility in managing the 
assembly. It is the practice in many 
schools for the assembly commit- 
tee to be appointed as a joint proj- 
ect of the student council and the 
principal. The assembly should be 
the proving ground for the effec- 
tiveness of student participation in 
school government. 

9. There will be fewer outside 
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programs, except for exchange pro- 
grams with other schools—The 
consensus is that programs spon- 
sored by commercial organizations, 
pressure groups, and assembly agen- 
cies should be reduced to a mini- 
mum or completely eliminated. The 
majority of school officials believe 
that student-planned and executed 
types of programs will receive more 
and more emphasis. Many officials 
believe schools will exchange a 
great many programs. 


10. Teachers will receive better 
training in the supervision of activ- 
ities —Better schools will have a 
part- or full-time director of assem- 
blies. Certain forecasters see the de- 
velopment of methods of evaluat- 
ing assemblies. One proposed that 
schools of education should plan a 
course of study for the training of 
assembly directors, adding that the 
assembly director would become as 
important to the school as the 
guidance director. 


High-School Editors Visit UN 


RECENTLY Mr. Benjamin Cohen, 
Assistant Secretary-General of Pub- 
lic Information of the United Na- 
tions, held a press conference at 
which a group of high-school edi- 
tors and their faculty advisers were 
guests. 

Mr. Cohen first explained to the 
editors the work being done by 
the United Nations Department of 
Public Information by means of 
publications, radio, visual informa- 
tion, etc. He told them of the 
establishment of an educational sec- 
tion within the department and of- 
fered to the editors the resources 
of the United Nations Survey of 
Public Opinion on any subject they 
might wish. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, member of the 
U. S. Delegation to the General 
Assembly, explained the represen- 
tation and functions of the various 
Assembly committees. According to 


her, the United Nations’ greatest 
value lies in the fact that it is a 
continuing organization. She em- 
phasized that one of its greatest ob- 
ligations is to let the people know 
what the United Nations is doing. 
Mrs. Roosevelt then answered many 
questions. 

The next speaker, P. C. Chang, 
Chinese delegate to the Economic 
and Social Council, called attention 
to the fact that although the press 
does not pay so much attention to 
its achievements, the Economic and 
Social Council is perhaps the most 
promising organ of the United Na- 
tions. He enumerated the commit- 
tees and functions of the Council. 

Mr. Carlos Davila, Chilean dele- 
gate to the same Council, expressed 
the belief that the United Nations 
is much stronger, more vigorous, 


. and more efficient than the League 


of Nations. 





What Kind of Schooling for the 


Years Ahead? 


SIDONIE MATSNER GRUENBERG 
In Child Study 


HE promise of elementary 
schooling for all the children of the 
nation, with a mastery of the 
three R’s, has not been fulfilled in 
a hundred years of effort. Yet half 
the boys and girls who reached their 
eighteenth birthday in the year be- 
fore Pearl Harbor had completed 
a four-year high-school course. The 
schooling we have is wonderfully 
enriched in content compared to 
that of the past, and it serves the 
needs of a great variety of indi- 
viduals. The great gains point up 
the great lags in our present-day 
schools; but to the adults who have 
already benefited from them they 
point to great possibilities for the 
years ahead. 

More men and women are de- 
termined to understand school 
problems and to share responsibility 
for their children’s education. Par- 
ent education has been officially in- 
cluded in the work of many state 
and city departments of education; 
child-guidance bureaus have been 
set up; some schools regularly have 
trained social workers on their 
staffs. The best modern schools take 
an active interest in community life. 
Some rural schools have brought to 
all homes an acquaintance with 
present-day understandings and 
practices for improving the day's 
work and for healthier and happier 
living. Even in large cities, many 
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schools cooperate with other agen- 
cies in programs of recreation, 
crime prevention, intercultural re- 
lations, civic forums, and adult ed- 
ucation. 

Important as such advances may 
seem, some sections of the popula- 
tion systematically oppose wider ex- 
tension of modern schooling. The 
Opposition comes not merely from 
adherence to traditional concepts of 
education, but from the persistence 
of traditional notions of what edu- 
cation is for. Today, our schooling 
must be flexible in its methods and 
must equip boys and girls for read- 
justment in a world of constant 
change. What kind of common 
schooling will best preserve mu- 
tual regard of diverse personalities 
in a common world? 

The great changes that have al- 
ready taken place were not abri- 
trary fads or frills. They repre- 
sented at each step an effort to 
meet new needs under new condi- 
tions. So far as parents are con- 
cerned, whether they favor or op- 
pose the changes, the schooling has 
reflected over the years important 
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changes in our homes, in our way 
of life, in our ways of earning our 
living, in our ways of using our 
new resources and new leisure. 

The great shrinkage in the aver- 
age size of families has raised new 
problems. In most homes children 
have little chance to learn from 
those around them the important 
art of getting along with others of 
various ages on a basis of decent 
give-and-take, or of adjusting them- 
selves to others without relying 
constantly on crying or fighting. 

The need to furnish for the 
child companions of his own age 
led to the formation of day nur- 
series, nursery schools, and after- 
school play groups. In these group- 
ings, even if connected with regu- 
lar schools, the programs and meth- 
ods necessarily differ from those 
of traditional classrooms. The pur- 
pose is definitely a home purpose— 
a chance for the child to grow and 
develop with other children and 
to get along with them, to learn to 
care for himself and his belong- 
ings, to play fair, to take turns, to 
consider others. 

Because the smaller household 
has so little happening in it, the 
child has few opportunities to 
watch older people do significant 
things, to imitate them and even- 
tually to share in useful work. It is 
only with the help of the school 
that most children can learn any- 
thing of the important skills or of 
the underlying common sense of 
the day’s work. 


Women have rapidly moved out 


of the kitchen and nursery into all 
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the trades and professions, into 
greater economic independence, 
and into growing influence in the 
community and public life. This 
great shift has placed on the school 
new tasks. One of these tasks that is 
not generally accepted is that of 
training girls as well as boys for a 
great variety of practical work in 
our economic life. Our schooling 
must also orient everyone to the 
expectation that our changing 
technology will require changes 
from one kind of work to an- 
other; in the years ahead we shall 
have to make such shifts without 
too much resistance or hardship. 

Millions of men and women 
have broken away from the tradi- 
tions by which families in the past 
cared for their children, guided 
their development, and prepared 
them to establish new homes of 
their own. Aside from the fact that 
our expanding sciences have taught 
us better ways to care for the physi- 
cal and mental health of children 
and better ways to guide them, 
there remains a real need here. 
Many schools and colleges have 
brought to our youth the under- 
standing and appreciation essen- 
tial to maturity and eventual par- 
enthood. More provisions will have 
to be made for the millions of 
children who are today getting no 
suitable preparation for marriage 
aud homemaking, either from the 
casual teaching in good homes or 
from deliberate programs from out- 
side agencies. 

Until quite recently very little 
of the new scientific knowledge re- 





garding the emotional and mental 
development of human beings had 
reached into homes. We should ex- 
pect that the schooling in the years 
ahead would open up such im- 
portant practices and understand- 
ings to everybody. Such education 
would help directly not only to en- 
rich personal and family life, but 
also to improve relations among 
all members of the community. 

We want schooling to do cer- 
tain things for all the children, re- 
gatdless of the special arts and 
sciences and subjects and skills. 
We want schooling to prepare chil- 
dren for effective and satisfactory 
living with themselves and with 
others. It is necessary for all to 
develop attitudes and convictions 
that enable them to share actively 
in the life of a community, a na- 
tion, a union of nations made up of 
all kinds of people. Such results 
do not come from the imparting of 
sound doctrines by good peda- 
gogues. They come from a way of 
living with others from the earliest 
years, under guidance, and with 
ever broader social experience. 

We want schooling that prepares 
young people for competent partici- 
pation in the common affairs on 
which society depends. We want 
schooling that gradually accustoms 
children to take responsibility and 
that produces boys and girls who 
are selfreliant and reliable, charac- 
teristics suitable for a democratic 
society. 

There can never be enough 
teachers to carry a modern, demo- 
cratic program for all the children 
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and their fathers and mothers. We 
must count on men and women un- 
able to qualify as teachers under 
any licensing system, but who have, 
in addition to their talents and 
training, a desire to share their 
skills or appreciation or knowledge 
with others—children or adults— 
who want to learn. All sorts of 
specialists are successfully teaching 
their arts and crafts or their hobbies 
in schools as well as in less formal 
settings. Many parents are glad to 
give their time to supplement or 
improve the schooling of their chil- 
dren_and their fellows. Many teach- 
ers have discovered now that the 
most significant aspects of their 
equipment for helping children 
came from outside the schools in 
which they were trained—from 
working democratically with others. 

Experience both in this country 
and abroad demonstrated repeated- 
ly the superiority of a comprehen- 
sive program of work and study 
and play for producing the very re- 
sults which are the main goals of 
traditional schooling, namely, the 
learning that comes through spoken 
or written words only. Cooperative 
studies in this country have demon- 
strated repeatedly that children 
from good progressive schools suc- 
ceed fully as well in their academic 
work in college as do their contem- 
poraries from traditional schools, 
and they outstrip them in those 
activities that demand initiative, 
creative ability, and group plan- 
ning. These are just the qualities 
that are most needed for the years 
ahead. 






























The Future of Financial Aid 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
In Financial Assistance for College Students 


i” need for trained personnel 
to serve in the armed forces, the 
government, war industries, and 
professions essential to the war 
effort placed added responsibility 
on colleges and universities. These 
special demands, in turn, justified 
federal aid to provide highly 
trained personnel. However, the 
demands of wartime economy 
merely dramatized a long-time 
trend, for college graduates are 
necessary to provide leadership in 
the postwar period. 

Equality of opportunity for edu- 
cation has long been recognized as 
a potent force in developing the 
strength of a nation’s citizens. Pro- 
vision of financial aid for the able 
but needy student is the only ef- 
fective means of releasing the full 
power of this force. We want 
“freedom from ignorance’ not so 
much as freedom for expression, 
not so much “freedom from want” 
as freedom for achievement. To 
achieve these freedoms it will be 
necessary to exert every effort to 
provide financial aid to college stu- 
dents and to reexamine the educa- 
tional philosophy underlying ad- 
ministration of these aids. 

To provide this equality of op- 
portunity, as well as to assist in 
making up some of the inevitable 
losses of war, the 78th Congress 
passed Public Laws 346 (the Gl 


Bill), 16 (for vocational rehabili- | 


tation of veterans), and 113 (voca- 
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tional rehabilitation of those in- 
jured ‘in industry or otherwise’’). 
Through these three acts, the Con- 
gress made available some 15,000,- 
000 scholarships varying in tenure 
from a minimum of 15 months 
(unless the course is of shorter 
duration) to a usual maximum of 
four calendar years. This is the 
most extensive system of national 
scholarships adopted by any nation 
and will be the most important 
single factor in financial aid in 
higher education during the next 
decade. 

Demobilization of service per- 
sonnel, with attendant problems of 
rehabilitation of veterans, places 
added emphasis on the need for 
more adequate and coordinated 
counseling services. The armed 
forces themselves have provided 
trained and specialized counselors 
at demobilization centers to inform 
veterans regarding their rights and 
privileges, including job-placement 
services and educational opportuni- 
ties available to them. Each veteran 
is given a transfer form containing 
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easily interpreted data valuable to 
potential employers and to educa- 
tional officers in schools and col- 
leges. 

Many educational institutions are 
providing centralized counseling 
services for veterans through con- 
tract with the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. Information relative to op- 
portunities for financial assistance 
through the VA, state departments 
of vocational rehabilitation, Red 
Cross, American Legion, and the 
U. S. Office of Education, as well 
as through institutional funds and 
philanthropies, is being made more 
widely available. The institutional 
aid administrator and his staff 
should be thoroughly informed on 
the sources and types of aid avail- 
able. They should be cognizant es- 
pecially of problems such as hous- 
ing, program planning, health, and 
job opportunities which call for 
careful coordination of financial 
counseling services with the activi- 
ties of related personnel agencies. 

Financial counseling for both 
veterans and nonveterans should 
be made an integral part of an in- 
stitution’s total student-personnel 
program. Within this framework, 
the administration of financial aids 
should be coordinated with other 
aspects of educational vocational 
counseling. Financial counseling, 
supported by sound principles for 
awarding aid, is the foundation on 
which an effective aid program 
must rest. Supplying money 
through loans, scholarships, and 
part-time jobs is not all that is 
needed because money needs are 
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definitely correlated with social ad- 
justment, physical and mental 
health, and vocational planning. 


Counselors need not be full-time 


specialists where the college aid 
program does not warrant it; how- 
ever, they should be persons of 
broad experience who know how to 
help students live on the money 
that is available to them if aid 
funds are to be invested in such a 
way as to get the best results for all 
persons concerned. 

Some educators subscribe to the 
Jeffersonian view that higher edu- 
cation should be restricted to the 
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most capable applicants regardless | 


of poverty or wealth. On the other 
hand, adherents of the Jacksonian 
concept of democracy affirm that 
all men are born equal and are en- 
titled to equal educational oppor- 
tunities. The issue tends to be 
somewhat academic in the light of 
present-day developments. Realis- 
tically, existing aids must take care 
of the needy brilliant student as 
well as many others who are now 
demanding the privilege of higher 
education. 

Until the enactment of recent 
federal legislation, higher educa- 
tion in America had been largely 
for those who had the financial 
means. Until 1890 most college stu- 
dents came from wealthy and 
upper- and middle-class families. 
But outside of the periphery of 
the upper and middle  socio- 
economic classes, there is a brim- 
ming reservoir of material equally 
good but less able to meet college 
expenses. It is from this lower- 
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income group that more and more 
students are being drawn. These 
students call on all existing re- 
sources for financial aid and create 
the need for new ones. The prob- 
lem of providing financial assist- 
ance for these deserving students is 
accentuated by the fact that middle- 
class parents may be less able to 
pay college expenses in the future. 
War has brought increased taxes 
and living costs have risen, and 
because of these drains traditional 
habits of saving toward college 
education may become less preva- 
lent. 

Colleges must continue to rely 
primarily on private contributions, 
institutional funds, endowments, 
and philanthropies. These tradi- 
tional sources of student-aid funds 
seem to be diminishing. There is 
little reason to believe that some 
of these sources will grow in im- 
portance unless the public con- 
sciousness is awakened to the need 
for conservation and development 
of the nation’s most important 
asset through equality of oppor- 
tunity for higher education. 

In their attempt to distribute ex- 
isting loan and scholarship funds 
among the increasing number of 
applicants for financial assistance, 
a large number of colleges and 
universities have placed limitations 
on the amount of aid which may be 
granted to any individual. Cur- 
rently, loans to individual students 
in many colleges are limited to a 
maximum of $100 or $200 a year; 
scholarships are often limited to 
tuition aid only. Such attempts to 
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spread existing aids too thin result 
in a denial of really adequate 
financial assistance to a large pro- 
portion of our college population 
and cause many deserving pro- 
spective students to forego college. 

Obviously, some form of federal 
aid to supplement, funds of in- 
stitutions and philanthropies is 
needed. There is precedent for al- 
most any type of federal aid and 
almost any degree of it. Seven and 
a half years of federal student-aid 
funds through FERA and NYA 
served to supplement funds pro- 
vided by institutions, endowments, 
and philanthropies. The Student 
War Loan program, the U. S. 
Public Health Service scholarship 
progrzm, and many other forms of 
federal aid represent successful 
means of providing supplemen- 
tary financial aid to qualified stu- 
dents. 

GI education will be the most 
significant experiment in the whole 
history of higher education. It is 
probable that a minimum of two 
million students will avail them- 
selves of the assistance provided. 
But such unprecedented payments 
to education will tend to increase 
rather than decrease the need for 
other types of financial assistance. 
The subsistence payments are in- 
adequate for many, especially mar- 
ried veterans with children. Vet- 
erans who are full-time students 
may receive institutional or pri- 
vately endowed scholarships pro- 
vided they are paid directly to the 
veteran, who is also free to accept 
part-time employment. 








Many civilians whose educational 
plans were interrupted by the war 
will also be returning to school. 
These returning civilians, together 
with those veterans for whom fed- 
eral assistance will be inadequate, 
will make ever-increasing demands 
on existing financial aids. To meet 
these demands, institutions, phi- 
lanthropies, and the federal gov- 
ernment should continue to exert 
every possible effort to plan thor- 
oughly to provide adequate and 
equal educational opportunities for 
our deserving and needy young 
people. 

We, the people, maintain public 
schools, state and municipal col- 
leges and universities, and in recent 
years many tuition-free junior col- 
leges have been established. At 
public expense we have financed 
part-time jobs, offered student 
loans, and made a notable attempt 
to provide tuition scholarships. We 
maintain institutions to train handi- 
capped youth and pay the full cost 
of officer-training in military 
schools. These and dozens of new 
proposals for future federal aid are 
an indication of the direction we 
may go in subsidizing able students 
who cannot finance college or more 
advanced training. 

NYA’s student-work program in 
the colleges had strong support 
from colleges, parents, and stu- 
dents in the prewar years. S. Clay- 
ton Newman has recommended 
that it be taken out of the category 
of emergency measures and be em- 
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bodied in long-term federal plan- 
ning as an essential part of govern- 
ment activity. 

Proposals for continued federal 
aid to able and needy students in 
the postwar years have been many. 
One such program, proposed by 
the Committee on Discovery and 
Development of Scientific Talent, 
is designed “to encourage and en- 
able a large number of young men 
and women of ability to take up 
science as a career, and. . 
gradually to reduce the deficit ‘of 
trained scientific personnel.” The 
program provides for ‘24,000 un- 
dergraduate scholarships and 900 
graduate fellowships, and would 
cost about $30,000,000 annually 
when in full operation.” The scale 
of allowances would be approxi- 
mately the same as that provided 
under the GI Bill of Rights. This 
and other proposals are as valid 
for long-time needs as for the im- 
mediate war years. Educators must 
realize that the problems of finan- 
cial aid to students do not limit 
themselves to emergency periods. 
Changes brought about by the de- 
pression and the war have been 
constructive. The war brought new 
emphasis on need, but fundamental 
principles, structures, and tech- 
niques for the administration of 
loan, scholarship, and part-time 
employment programs are not con- 
fined to problems of the immediate 
period, but, with equal validity 
will, we hope, serve as a guide in 
the years to come. 


AMONG white males earning less than $1000 in 1939 were 


1 college graduate in 8, 4 out of 5 with no schooling. 
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Teaching Procedures in Primary Reading 


In the Illinois Curriculum and Course of Study Guide for 


Elementary Schools 


: are often confused 
or frightened by the terms xnit, 
integrated teaching, or activity pro- 
gram. Some explanation may help 
to give the terms meaning and to 
assist the teacher who wants to get 
away from the daily teacher-planned 
program. 

The organization of subject mat- 
ter around a central theme, topic, 
or problem is called a “unit.” To 
work out a unit, the teacher, aided 
by the pupils, plans the activities 
connected with this central thought, 
thinking in terms of the children’s 
interests and needs without regard 
to particular subject-matter fields. 
Often the center of interest lies in 
the social studies or science fields. 
If the pupil is truly interested and 
has accepted the problem or unit as 
his own, there are many things he 
will desire to do—to talk, to read, 
to write, to draw, and to make 
things. The natural way is to let 
the child work on his own initia- 
tive. 

Reading matter is readily found 
in all readers designed for pri- 
mary grades. Formerly textbooks 
contained a page or two on one sub- 
ject and then changed to another. 
Now attention is centered on such 
topics as “Friends and Neighbors” 
and what they do in the city or 
country, “Fun and Work” at dif- 
ferent seasons of the year, and so 
on. The nucleus of the unit is in 
the reading text, and the same or 
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similar units are often given in 
language, social studies, or nat- 
ural-science texts, making the inte- 
gration of subject matter very sim- 
ple. The teacher will find the Rue 
indexes of constant help in locat- 
ing material. 

Sets or single copies of readers 
or texts may be searched by the 
children for pertinent material. 
Each child should be encouraged 
to read as widely among the ma- 
terials available as his command of 
reading skills allows. The teach- 
er’s assistance in choosing material 
of a proper level will be necessary 
as the children select their books. 
She must, therefore, have a close 
knowledge of each one’s command 
of vocabulary. 

Reading selected sections aloud 
to the class, answering questions 
about the content of what he has 
read, giving a simple oral report, 
or contributing to general discus- 
sion on a topic will provide each 
child an opportunity to share what 
he has read with the group. 

The tendency at present is to 
break down or modify strictly 
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scheduled periods in favor of a pro- 
gram adapted to using the child’s 
interest at a time when it is most 
intense, and to using or presenting 
subject matter when it best func- 
tions in satisfying some need of 
the child in a real learning situa- 
tion. This does not mean there 
will be no period when the sepa- 
rate reading and language skills are 
taught; it does mean that the 
length of the period is not always 
determined by the clock. Skills may 
be worked on at any time during 
the day or in any recitation when 
a need for their use arises. The 
class period may be used to 
strengthen the children in some 
skill which has been found inade- 
quate to carry on some activity. 

A teacher accustomed to follow- 
ing a rather formal type of program 
with short periods may, if she 
wishes to make a change, find it 
convenient to place social studies, 
natural science, language, and read- 
ing adjacent to each other. Oppor- 
tunity is thus given to change these 
short periods into a single long 
period which lends itself to unit 
teaching. Some teachers find it 
profitable not only to break down 
the subject-matter lines as here in- 
dicated, but to have all children 
in the lower grades working to- 
gether on the unit. 

Recent research studies have 
shown that children make as much 
Or more progress in speed and 
comprehension through reading 
widely in materials of interest to 
them as through intensive drills de- 
signed to develop these skills. But 


the teacher must be constantly on 
the alert to see that all individuals, 
especially those of slower mental 
capacity, are making steady pro- 
gress. 

Few fully informed educators be- 
lieve that all the desirable goals in 
reading instruction can be attained 
through the reading activities car- 
ried on in units and incidental 
activities. Some time, especially in 
the first grade, must be devoted 
to a systematic use of basic read- 
ing materials with carefully con- 
trolled vocabulary, with suppott- 
ing activity books, and with well- 
planned guidance for the teacher. 

Authors of recently published 
reading series and reading experts 
have carefully planned sound and 
excellent reading programs. As a 
basis for carrying on a reading 
program, the following suggestions 
are offered: 

1. Select a basic system with its 
texts, activity materials, and teach- 
ers’ manuals built on recent and 
sound scientific investigations and 
educational practices. 

2. Become thoroughly acquainted 
with the reading program as set 
forth in the manuals and guide 
books of the series, including the 
use of supplementary helps and 
suggested texts, and use the ma- 
terials conscientiously as suggested. 
Work in the basic series should be 
covered, especially at the primer 
and preprimer levels, before sup- 
plementary readers with added 


vocabulary are introduced. 
3. Do not expect every child 
to progress at the same rate. It 
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takes no longer to carry on a class 
period when children are reading 
separate books, and the motivation 
for good oral reading is higher 
than when all have the same book. 
Children of the same leve! should 
be grouped according to need. 

4. Supplement the use of the 
adopted text by much outside ma- 
terial, including the suggestions 
offered in good manuals from 
other series. 

5. Avoid buying supplementary 
books which are too difficult for 
the children to read independently. 

6. Consult the Rue indexes (Chi- 
cago: The American Library As- 
sociation) in locating stories and 
informational reading in both pri- 
mary and intermediate books. 

There is much disagreement as 
to the amount of phonics or word 
analysis to be given in the grades 
and as to the methods to be used. 
Manuals to accompany new basic 
series give instructions in these 
matters. If this is not adequate, the 
teacher will find help in Durrell, 
Improvement of Basic Reading 
Abilities; Dolch, Teaching Primary 
Reading; and other books by au- 
thorities on the subject. Certain 
items will help in knowing what 
and when to teach: 

1. The majority of children are 
helped by instruction in both vis- 
ual and auditory perception of 
word elements. 

2. Instruction in word analysis 
should not begin until the child 
has acquired 75-100 words as a 
sight vocabulary. 


3. Phonics should be made a tool 
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for unlocking new words. Sounds 
and combinations of sounds should 
be taught when the need arises or 
will arise in the near future, but 
not as separate tools. 

4. Only the most necessary blends 
and phonograms should be taught. 
(See lists in Durrell, 201-3.) 

5. Always in presenting a new 
sound, isolate it by analyzing a fa- 
miliar word in the sight vocabulary. 
The teacher should not begin by 
giving the sound of the letter sep- 
arate from words in which it is 
found. Say “What is this word?”, 
“What is the beginning sound?”, 
“What words start with this same 
sound?” 

6. Phonics and word analysis 
should be taught in a period sepa- 
rate from reading, preferably dur- 
ing the spelling and word-study 
period, since they have to do with 
word structures rather than with 
reading for pleasure or meanings. 
However, their use in unlocking 
words should be called to the 
child’s attention whenever possible 
without disturbing the continuity 
of thought. 

Basic series of readers with com- 
plete materials for teaching usually 
include both word and phrase 
cards. But any teacher may prepare 
a card for each word that gives 
difficulty as well as a set of cards 
for the most used phrases in the 
text. Words printed near the left 
end of the card are convenient for 
phrase and sentence building. On 
the reverse side the same words 
should be printed with capitalized 
initial letters. To encourage quick 
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recognition, these cards may be 
flashed before the class or used in 
a word-holder chart. 

Even with the present-day ac- 
cessibility of the radio and moving 
pictures, reading has its place in 
the child’s leisure-time program. 
As soon as the child enters school, 
the wise teacher introduces activities 
designed to foster his interest in 
books and in reading. She provides 
a library table with colorful books 
on subjects of interest to primary 
children; she tells and reads stories 
and shares their pictures with the 
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class; she encourages children to 
illustrate these stories, to tell 
stories of their own, and to inter- 
pret a series of pictures telling a 
story. As the children acquire some 
command of vocabulary, she en- 
courages them to find familiar 
words in story books and, gradual- 
ly, to attempt reading stories inde- 
pendently. As they gain in fluency 
and comprehension, she sees that 
they have access to a library in 
which they may find a variety of 
children’s literature, both the old 
favorites and the good new books. 


That’s a Lot of Books! 


THE Library of Congress undertook 
one of the biggest book-distribution 
jobs in history when it commenced 
last June the task of getting 1,200,- 
000 surplus books used by GI's in 
wartime training courses to vet- 
erans on college campuses. The dis- 
tribution means a saving of about 
three million dollars the govern- 
ment spent for books. 

Crates of unsorted books weigh- 
ing up to 1800 pounds began to 
arrive in unbelievable quantities 
from 90 naval and military sta- 
tions before facilities were set up 
for handling them. The books were 
unsorted; no one knew how many 
volumes were involved; no book 
bins were at hand. Red tape held 
up the transfer of funds, and for 
a while hammers and nail pullers 
and crowbars couldn’t be purchased 
to open the crates. The huge pack- 
ing boxes were smashed when they 


were dropped from large stockpiles 
without handling facilities until one 
employe hit on the idea of drop- 
ping the crates on old auto tires. 
From then on the crates were used 
for making the needed book bins. 
When preliminary sorting was 
completed, the books were cata- 
logued. The staff found new titles 
every time a crate was opened— 
total number is now guessed to 
be 5000. The first list of books, 
containing 420 titles, was im- 
mediately mailed to 1725 colleges 
and universities to permit them to 
take advantage of the surplus stock. 
The school has only to send its 
request to the Library, distribute 
the books, and report to the VA 
the names of veterans receiving 
them. The VA pays the cost of 
shipping and pays schools 25 cents 
a volume to cover the cost of han- 
dling from school to veteran. 
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Use of Audio-Visual Aids in Foreign- 
Language Teaching 


LauRA B. JOHNSON 


In the Modern Language Journal 


M ANY things have contrib- 
uted to the renewed interest the 
general public is taking in the study 
of modern languages. If teachers 
of foreign languages are going to 
exploit this situation, they must 
(1) continue the present emphasis 
on oral and aural aspects of lan- 
guage study, (2) include back- 
ground material to replace the area 
studies emphasized in the army 
program, and (3) make use of the 
many mechanical aids that are now 
available. 

Access to a laboratory is as essen- 
tial in language work as in science 
studies. Our linguistic equipment 
should include a piano; a victrola; a 
radio; a recording machine; a screen 
with a projector for films, film- 
strips, and slides ; maps; wall charts; 
bulletin boards; flags; games; il- 
lustrated books; magazines, news- 
papers, and pamphlets; costumes 
and products of foreign countries. 
This equipment is not to be thought 
of as delightful “frills” to sugar- 
coat the course, but as basic tools. 
The problem is not how to find 
time to use this equipment, but 
rather a question of what is avail- 
able and how it can be used most 
effectively. In order to clarify our 
thinking, let me suggest three aims: 
(1) to teach the language itself, 
(2) to give as much information 
as possible about the civilization 





Laura B. Johnson teaches at Wis- 
consin High School, Madison, 
Wisconsin. Reported from the 
Modern Language Journal, XXX 
(November, 1946), 404-12. 
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that produced the language, and 
(3) to develop constructive atti- 
tudes of international understand- 
ing and good will. What contribu- 
tion can audio-visual aids make to 
the achievement of these goals? 
If by teaching the language we 
mean the fourfold aim, i.e., teach- 
ing the students to understand, 
speak, read, and write the language, 
then the inclusion of these mechan- 
ical aids becomes imperative. Pu- 
pils can learn to understand only 
by having many opportunities to 
hear the language. Effective use of 
phonograph records with and with- 
out script emphasizes the impor- 
tance of correct pronunciation of 
individual sounds and words and 
the clear enunciation of complete 
phrases. It trains students to listen, 
to distinguish differences in sounds, 
and to imitate what they hear. And 
it has been my experience that the 
pupils try harder to imitate a re- 
cording—especially if it is dramatic 
or amusing—than they do the 
teacher. A text in the form of a 
dialog or conversation lends itself 
to repetition or drill in many ways. 
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Students could make up their own 
conversations based on the text, 
for example, learning to imitate in- 
tonation and accent at the same 
time they are learning to imitate 
idiom and speech patterns. An ex- 
cellent linguistic device is to read 
aloud simultaneously with the rec- 
ord. One learns a great deal about 
speed, pauses, word grouping, 
stress, and intonation. 

To be most effective, these rec- 
ords should be made available to 
the students through the use of 
earphones, if necessary, during their 
study hours. Students should oc- 
casionally be graded on their pro- 
nunciation. 

Recordings of folksongs empha- 
size, in a pleasurable way, correct 
sounds, accentuation, and_ stress. 
For more advanced students, drama- 
tized recordings, reading of poetry 
or literary prose can be used for 
pronunciation drills, to set a high 
standard of excellence toward 
which to aspire, or merely for the 
esthetic appreciation of hearing the 
language beautifully spoken. An- 
other device for creating a desire 
to pronounce well is the making of 
records of students’ pronunciation. 
This is a very time-consuming pro- 
cedure and might be offered as a 
reward for the best ones or reme- 
dial work for those who need addi- 
tional help. 

There are as yet too few teaching 
films in which simple French or 
Spanish is spoken. There are some 
excellent French and Mexican fea- 
ture films with English captions in 
which even beginning students can 
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identify and understand many 
words, phrases, and _ sentences, 
Much could be done in develop- 
ing aural comprehension if such 
films could be shown twice with 
class discussion and vocabulary 
drill as preparation. There is, per- 
haps, no area of language teach- 
ing in which there is such need 
for development of suitable ma- 
terials. The sooner we clamor for 
them, the sooner we will get ade- 
quate mechanical aids. 

In order to measure achievement 
in building vocabulary, developing 
aural comprehension, and increas- 
ing facility in  selfexpression, 
Buenos Dias, Carmelita, the film, 
was shown on two successive days 
without any preliminary prepara- 
tion and the same test was given 
both days. The results would not 
seem to justify the use of a film as 
a means of presenting new vocabu- 
lary, and there was only slight im- 
provement in aural comprehension. 
The greatest improvement was 
shown in the students’ facility in 
expressing themselves. Although 
there was no marked increase in 
the number of sentences written 
after the second showing, there was 
a marked increase in the number of 
words they used that had been used 
in the film. Whether the teacher 
uses the film as drill material or 
not, it should be included in the 
program; and the showing should 
be followed up by some teaching or 
testing devices. 

Visual aids other than movie 
films may be used for the attain- 
ment of any or all objectives. In 
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linguistic training, it is rather in 
the field of grammatical usage, the 
development of vocabulary and 
idiom, that visual aids are of in- 
estimable value. What easier way 
could one invent for teaching the 
main uses of ser and estar than by 
pointing to places on a map of 
South America withthe comments— 
Buenos Aires esta en la Argentina 
—or Lima es la capital del Peru. 
I know of no better way to teach 
the geography of France and at the 
same time the correct usage of prep- 
ositions and the definite article as 
well as such idiomatic phrases as 
Il fait chaud en Provence or II pleut 
souvent en Bretagne than by point- 
ing to the places on the map as the 
phrases are being repeated. 

Lantern slides, too, can serve a 
useful purpose in developing oral 
facility. After a study of “El Pa- 
tio,” each student was given a post- 
al card of a patio and was told to 
prepare a description of it in Span- 
ish. These pictures were thrown on 
the screen and each student in turn 
gave an illustrated lecture in fluent 
and idiomatic Spanish. In addition 
to giving the speakers a chance to 
express themselves in a foreign 
language, such a class exercise fur- 
nishes the basis for an interesting 
class discussion of national differ- 
ences, causes for those differences, 
foreign influences in the United 
States, infiltration of Spanish words 
into English, and the relationship 
of history and language. 

As a means of developing sym- 
pathy, appreciation, and under- 
standing of France, no more satis- 
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factory tool for learning can be 
suggested than the filmstrip en- 
titled The People of France. The 
set of colored slides sent out by 
Services du Conseiller Culturel 
will give even beginners in the 
language vital, if brief, contact 
with the history of French art. 

So much for our first objective. 
In order to achieve our second, i.e., 
to give as much information as pos- 
sible, we will find the many excel- 
lent films now available of invalu- 
able help. The use of such a docu- 
mentary film as Our Neighbors 
Down the Road can be made much 
more significant if an entire unit 
is built around it, relating it to 
other activities such as making a 
map of South America, presentation 
of various topics chosen by pupils, 
and the preparation of a Latin- 
American exhibit. The frame of 
reference for such a unit might 
well be a chapter in the textbook on 
the Pan-American highway. The 
film may be shown at the beginning 
as a means of creating an interest 
in the subject, or at the end as a 
summary of the class reports and 
activities. 

At the same time students are 
learning, through the use of illus- 
trative material, facts about the 
history, geography, climate, eco- 
nomics, standard of living, and the 
racial makeup of foreign countries, 
they can acquire insight into their 
problems, sympathy for their diffi- 
culties, and appreciation of their 
culture. At the end of such a unit 
on the Pan-American highway, the 
students were asked to write an 








unsigned answer to the question 
“What did you get out of this 
unit?” Their comments indicated 
that their understanding and appre- 
ciation of South America had been 
greatly enhanced by the use of the 
visual aids. Whatever time was lost 
from the acquisition of vocabulary 
or grammatical drill was compen- 
sated for by increased interest. 

In closing, I repeat that visual 
aids are not limited to moving-pic- 
ture films. All sorts of illustrative 
materials should be used such as the 
excellent French and Latin-Ameri- 
can calendars, colored reproductions 
of French and Spanish paintings, 
Ribera’s murals, the caricatures of 
Molina Campos, splendid illus- 
trated booklets and pamphlets pub- 
lished in the interest of the Good 
Neighbor policy. There should be a 
generous use of bulletin boards 
for legitimate publicity and prepa- 
ration of exhibits of handicrafts. 
Costumes, stage settings, dramati- 
zations, gestures and impersona- 
tions, folk dances, railroad posters, 
and illustrated travel pamphlets all 
play their part. 


Visual Cdasitina 
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Closely allied to the second ob- 
jective and dependent on it is our 
third one — namely, to develop 
attitudes of interest in, curiosity 
about, and appreciation for a for- 
eign civilization — in other words, 
to develop a desirable attitude of 
sympathy and understanding which 
can be based only on knowledge 
and factual information. The com- 
ments of the students themselves 
revealed to what an extent the Pan- 
American exhibit, the film, the 
study of the maps and pictorial ma- 
terial increased their awareness, and 
in some instances, their appreci- 
ation and admiration of South 
American countries, arousing in 
them a desire to travel and see 
these places and people for them- 
selves. I am firmly convinced that 
there is no subject to which the 
use of audio-visual aids can con- 
tribute more than modern lan- 
guages. Let us make generous use of 
all the mechanical devices at our 
disposal and create an insistent de- 
mand for bigger and better rec- 
ords, films, and other aids to make 
our teaching truly modern. 


Most schools embarking on a so-called 
(visual-education) program . 


. .. have two 


choices for source: a commercial library 
. or a state film library. Business with the first soon leads to a noon- 


time or after-school entertainment program . 


. . . Tie-ups with state film 


libraries lead to acute scheduling disappointments and the eventual (lack- 
adaisical) philosophy that children learn something from a good film when- 


ever it’s shown .. 


. . A good film is a thing of proximity and immediacy, 


just like a dictionary, a reference book, and a text. Some few films are 
already nearly as standard. . . . They should be owned by every school dis- 


trict in America. 


. .. Others belong in libraries jointly maintained by dis- 


tricts or counties, within 24-48 hours by mail—Joseph M. Tewinkel in the 


Clearing House. 
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= * With Education in Washington * =~ 


EDUCATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Truman on Education. — Presi- 
dent Truman’s concern for educa- 
tion is reflected in his two major 
messages Of 1947: his Economic 
Report to the Congress and the 
Budget Message. 

In his Economic Report the 
President said that he favors broad 
measures for aiding education as a 
means for assuring prosperity. His 
plans for economic well-being in- 
clude: 

1. More federal aid for educa- 
tion, health, and nutrition. ‘‘Rela- 
tively small government expendi- 
tures for health and education yield 
a high national dividend. It is 
more economical to prepare people 
to earn a decent living than to care 
for them through relief.” 

2. An expanded school-lunch 
program, “until we are sure that 
every American child gets an ade- 
quate diet.” 

3. Improvement of counseling 
and employment opportunities. “I 
am directing the federal agencies 
concerned to initiate a study of 
these programs, in cooperation with 
state and local authorities, in order 
to improve such services.” 

In his Budget Message, Mr. 
Truman said once again that he is 
in favor of greater federal support 
“to help the states achieve satis- 
factory educational standards.” 

But the figures, as put down in 
the budget for 1947-1948, do not 
promise any expanded federal ac- 
tivity on behalf of education. ‘The 


budget,” says the President, ‘does 
not contemplate major extensions” 
(in the fields of education and re- 
lated programs). The President 
went on to say that he recommends 
that Congress lay the legislative 
groundwork for the needed im- 
provements in education, health, 
and security. 

In the meantime, he asked funds 
only for the long-established fed- 
eral activities in education: some 
$35,000,000 is requested for voca- 
tional grants to the states and for 
running the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Schools for Indian children 
will cost $12,000,000. In addition 
there are separate accounts for 
vocational rehabilitation, school 
lunches, Library of Congress, tech- 
nical research, and conversion of 
barracks into homes for veterans 
going to school. 

And although President Truman, 
in his own words, made the esti- 
mates for these activities “tight,” 
the economy-minded Congress is 
expected to cut many of the re- 
quests when the allocation of 
money begins late in the Spring. 

One item, important to school- 
men, though not classified in the 
budget under education, will not 
be cut. That item calls for nearly 
$2,000,000,000. Its purpose: bene- 
fits for veterans receiving education 
and training. The appropriation 
may go even higher if more vet- 
erans than anticipated enroll in 
schools and on-the-job training. 








Federal Aid an Issue. — At 
present Congress is concerned with 
labor-relations laws. Once these are 
out of the way, issues affecting 
education are expected to be taken 
up. 

Already it is apparent that 
wrangles are brewing on: 

Federal aid to education, with 
the lawmakers falling into at least 
three groups on this issue: those 
who are strongly opposed to such 
aid; those who are waiting to see 
what the 1947 state legislatures are 
going to do to increase state aid 
for their own schools; and those 
who believe that aid may have to 
be given to at least a dozen of the 
poorest states. 

A Department of Education and 
Welfare, with Senator Fulbright 
strongly in favor of such an agency 
but with large numbers of Repub- 
licans opposing it because “this is 
no time to expand the Executive 
Branch.” 


UMT. — The question of uni- 
versal military training is a per- 
sistent one and will not go from 
the Washington scene. The War 
Department is campaigning stub- 
bornly to convince the Congress 
that universal military training 
should be enacted this year. The 
White House is already convinced 
on that question. Mr. Truman has 
twice told Congress within recent 
weeks that he believes universal 
military training is needed for the 
security of the country. His ad- 
visory committee on this subject, 
headed by Dr. Karl T. Compton 
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and including schoolmen and busi- 
nessmen, is considered by many a 
window-dressing device. The Com- 
mittee is expected to report in 
March that it believes universal 
training is essential, but may throw 
in some suggestions on how to in- 
troduce it without damaging our 
traditional peace-loving ways or 
doing injury to the education of 
youths. 

And though the majority in 
Congress is reportedly opposed to 
military training, more than a 
dozen different bills calling for 
compulsory training have been in- 
troduced. 


Schools Will Build. — Washing- 
ton experts predict a boom in 
school construction during 1947. 
The Commerce Department fore- 
casts that at least $225,000,000 
worth of public-school construction 
will go on this year. This is more 
than a 100 percent increase over 
last year’s school-building activity. 

As this is being written, controls 
on nonresidential building are still 
in the hands of General Philip 
Fleming, who is head of the Office 
of Temporary Controls. His first 
concern is to channel building ma- 
terials for homes for veterans. 
Right now, General Fleming per- 
mits only $50,000,000 of nonresi- 
dential construction a week, with 
schools getting the smallest share 
of authorizations. However, this 
curb on nonresidential building 
will soon be eased. By June, of 
earlier, construction controls may 
be completely wiped out. 
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Surplus Property. — Here are 
late facts on surplus property for 
education: 

Donations of excess war goods 
from the War and Navy Depart- 
ments are proving valuable to 
schools, says the U. S. Office of 
Education. From September 1 to 
December 31, some $65,000,000 
worth of donable property was lo- 
cated and made available free to 
schools. A third of this consisted 
of electronic equipment; the re- 
mainder of machine tools and me- 
chanical equipment. During the 
next three months (January-March) 
at least an equal amount of donable 
property should flow into the 
schools, the USOE predicts. 

The real-property program for 
education is also doing well. In 
some instances, an educational in- 
stitution has obtained sites and 
buildings worth several millions. 
In other instances, rural schools 
have obtained only small sheds for 
vocational shops. But the disposal 
of real property to schools, says the 
Office of Education, is moving 
ahead rapidly. 

There is trouble in what Wash- 
ington calls the ‘“‘discount-for- 
schools’” program. This refers to 
the efforts of educators to induce 
the War Assets Administration to 
release to schools large amounts of 
useful surplus property at 5 per- 
cent of value. Here schoolmen meet 
serious obstacles. There is a power- 
ful clique of officials in the WAA 
which opposes discounts to schools, 
Claiming that discounts to any 
group delay disposal of surplus. 
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This clique was recently taken to 
task by the House Committee to 
Investigate Disposition of Surplus 
Property. Rep. Slaughter, chairman 
of the committee, wrote in his final 
report that the policy concerning 
the disposal of surplus property to 
educational institutions “has been 
strict and unhelpful to them.” 


NEA Speaks Out. — When 
Washington officials issue an im- 
portant policy statement they wait 
impatiently for the newspapers to 
appear in order to see how the 
press treats their announcements. 
A few hours after the NEA issued 
its important policy on teacher 
strikes on December 31 (see pp. 
1-4), Secretary Willard Givens 
knew that he had a good press, in 
the Nation’s Capital at least. 

He had been a bit uneasy about 
how the reporters would treat the 
NEA policy on meeting the 
school’s crisis in a professional 
way. At the press conference, the 
reporters, most of whom are union- 
ized through the Newspaper Guild, 
wanted to know why the NEA was 
against teachers joining unions. 
They were critical, too, of previous 
NEA efforts to do something con- 
crete for teachers. 

But when the stories appeared 
in the newspapers, the reporters 
showed a good understanding of 
the crisis facing the teaching pro- 
fession. To the relief of the NEA, 
only a very few newspapers fea- 
tured the fact that Secretary Givens 
had all but admitted NEA support 
of a “no contract, no work” policy. 





RECENT DEATHs: 
James A. Nugent, superintendent 
of the Jersey City, N. J., schools. 


. . . Helen Mildred Owen, editor 
of the Instructor. . . . Sam B. 
Graham, superintendent of the 
Galveston, Tex., schools. . . . 
George H. Chatfield, of the New 
York City Board of Education. . . . 
Ella L. Bresnehen, director of edu- 
cational investigation and measure- 
ment, Boston Public Schools. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 

Harold Benjamin, director of in- 
ternational educational relations, 
U. S. Office of Education, has re- 
signed to resume his position as 
dean, college of education, Uni- 
versity of Maryland. . . . Thomas 
R. Miller, vice-president and di- 
rector of teacher training, Oswego, 
N. Y., State Teachers College, has 
been appointed acting president 
during the leave of absence of 
Ralph W. Swetman. .. . Ruth A. 
Haas has been elected president 
of Danbury, Conn., State Teachers 
College, succeeding the late Ralph 
C. Jenkins. . . . Harlan R. McCall, 
former superintendent of the 
Charlotte, Mich., schools, is now 
professor of education and director 
of placement, Alma, Mich., Col- 
lege. Elizabeth Horsking, 
former kindergarten critic at North- 
ern Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Marquette, has been appointed 
supervisor of elementary education 
in the Battle Creek, Mich., schools. 
. . . Leonard B. Wheat, director of 
counseling service, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, has been 
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appointed professor of education, 
University of Florida. ... EC, 
Shortt has been named professor 
of education and chairman of the 
department, Westminster College, 


New Wilmington, Pa..... Roy | 


A. Olney has succeeded Rolland 
M. Stewart as head of the depart- 
ment of rural education, Cornell 
University. . . . W. M. Rothney 
has returned to his position as 
assistant professor of education at 
the University of Wisconsin. ... 
Esther Schroeder has been ap- 
pointed to teach courses in rural 
life and education at the Veterans 
Vocational School, Western Michi- 


gan College of Education, Kalama- | 


zoo. . . . Succeeding C, C. Casey 
as president of Western State Col- 


lege, Gunnison, Colo., is Peter | 


Mickelson, president of Trinidad, 
Colo., State Junior College. Dwight 
Baird, director of placement at the 
University of Denver, replaces Mr. 
Mickelson at Trinidad. . . . New 
head of the University of Utah is 
Albert R. Olpin. . . . Richard R. 
Dry has been appointed director 
of the Buffalo, N. Y., Institute of 
Applied Arts and Sciences. Philip 
C. Martin has been appointed to 
direct the White Plains Institute. 
. . . Walter R. James has joined 
the staff of the elementary depart- 
ment of the Plattsburg, N. Y., 
State Teachers College. . . . Alice 
Brady, formerly of the Green Bay, 
Wisc., public schools, has been 
added to the staff of the depart- 
ment of education, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo... . 
S. A. Watson, president of Wil- 
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mington, Ohio, College, has re- 
signed. . . . Cecil L. Hughes, 
formerly assistant professor of edu- 
cation, University of California, 
has been appointed assistant di- 
rector of American Red Cross 
units in the Pacific area.. . . John 
H. Fadenrecht has been appointed 
professor of education at Wheaton, 
Ill., College... . Willard R. Els- 
bree, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been appointed execu- 
tive officer of the college's insti- 
tute of field studies. . . . Ralph 
E. Adams has been appointed 
acting president of the University 
of Alabama until a successor to 
Raymond R. Paty can be appointed. 
... A.C. Ferguson, dean of the 
faculty of East Texas State Teach- 
ers College, Commerce, has been 
named president. .. . Virginia 
Gildersleeve, dean, Barnard Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has re- 
signed. She will be succeeded by 
Millicent Carey Mclntosh, head of 
Brearley School, New York City. 
. . . Margaret Hampel, director of 
elementary education, Milwaukee, 
Wisc., State Teachers College, has 
been named supervisor of teacher 
education, Oklahoma A and M 
College at Stillwater. ... Y. C. 
Tu, formerly of the National 
YMCA staff in China, has been 
named president, St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Shanghai, China... . Sam 
Hilburn, former missionary to 
Japan, has been appointed presi- 
dent of Dakota Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Mitchell, S. D. ... John 
Wilkinson Taylor, director of Ger- 


man education in the American 
occupied zone in Germany, has 
been appointed to succeed Einar 
W. Jacobsen as president of the 
University of Louisville, Ky... . 
Helen W. Appeldoorn has been 
appointed assistant professor of 
adult and special education, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. .. . 
Helen Jamesen Crossen, former 
instructor in the Foundation School, 
Berea, Ky., College, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. 


CHANGES IN STATE DEPARTMENTS: 


Frank L. Sievers has been ap- 
pointed to succeed W. L. Nicholas 
as supervisor of occupational in- 
formation and guidance, Nebraska 
State Department of Vocational 
Education. . . . LeRoy Ortgiesen 
has been appointed supervisor of 
secondary education, Nebraska 
State Department of Education... . 
Lawrence L. Jarvie has been ap- 
pointed assistant commissioner of 
education, New York State De- 
partment. . . . Hubert Wheeler, 
superintendent of schools at Mar- 
shall, Mo., has been named to suc- 
ceed Roy Scantlin as Missouri State 
Commissioner of Education. . . . 
Edna B. Stolt, former state director 
of elementary and special educa- 
tion, has been elected Wyoming 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, succeeding Esther L. 
Anderson. . . . Lester Hitchens, 


formerly supervisor of trade and 
industrial education, New Mexico 
State Education Department, has 








been named to succeed Frank E. 
Wimberly as director of vocational 
education. 


THE ten significant educational 
events of 1946 are listed as fol- 
lows by the Educational Press As- 
sociation: 

1. President Truman signed the 
National School Lunch Act (Pub- 
lic Law 396) authorizing federal 
aid to the states in establishing, 
Operating, and expanding school- 
lunch programs. 

2. Increased public support was 
given the campaign for better 
schools in the economically less 
able parts of the nation through 
assistance by the federal govern- 
ment. 

3. The United States became a 
member of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO) in 
July. 

4. Congress passed the Ful- 
bright Bill (Public Law 584) au- 
thorizing the State Department to 
use some of the proceeds from 
surplus-property sales abroad for 
exchanges of students and other 
educational activities to advance in- 
ternational understanding. 

5. At the World Conference of 
the Teaching Profession in August 
at Endicott, N. Y., 56 delegates 
from 38 national teacher associa- 
tions in 28 different countries 
adopted a constitution for a World 
Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession (WOTP). 

6. College enrolment in the fall 
reached a record-breaking figure of 
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two million students, 800,000 of 
them veterans. 

7. The United States National 
Commission—consisting of 100 
persons from different organiza. 
tions and walks of life appointed 
to advise the State Department 
about UNESCO affairs and to help 
national organizations to take part 
in the work of UNESCO—held its 
first meeting in September. 

8. California passed a constitu- 
tional amendment providing for a 








eae 


$2400 minimum salary for teachers | 


—the national minimum recom. 


mended by the Commission on | 


Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. 

9. The Victory Action Program 
was adopted unanimously by the 
NEA at Buffalo, N. Y., July 3, 


calling for at least 90 percent mem- | 


bership of all teachers in local, 
state, and national associations. 

10. Delegates from all major 
countries except Russia participated 
in the historic first general confer- 
ence of UNESCO in Paris, Novem- 
ber 19-December 10. 


THE Department of State an- 
nounces a limited number of travel 
and maintenance grants to assist 
U. S. graduate students to undet- 
take academic studies or research 
in the other American republics. 
The Department has the coopera- 
tion of the U. S. Office of 
Education and the Institute for 
International Education in the ad- 
ministration of the program. Candi- 
dates must hold a bachelor’s degree 
and be engaged in or recently have 
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completed graduate study and must 
have a knowledge of the language 
of the country in which they ex- 
pect to study. Projects must be 
sponsored by colleges and veterans 
will be given preference. Grants 
will be made for study for six 
months to a year. Application must 
be made to the American Republics 
Section, Division of International 
Educational Relations, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, 
D. C., not later than March 1, 


THE governments of the 21 repub- 
lics of the Western Hemisphere 
have issued proclamations and en- 
acted legislation establishing April 
14 as Pan American Day to com- 
memorate their sovereignty and 
their voluntary union in one conti- 
nental community of nations. It is 
the only day set aside by the govern- 
ments of an entire continent to 
symbolize their common bonds and 
their common hopes for a system 
of international relations based on 
mutual respect and cooperation. 
Schools are urged to participate in 
the observance. Colorful ceremonies 
are being planned throughout the 
continent, including the display of 
national flags. The slogan for the 
1947 observance is “Cooperation: 
Keynote of the Americas.” A num- 
ber of useful materials, many of 
them free, regarding the celebra- 
tion may be secured by writing the 
Pan American Union, Office of the 
Counselor, Washington 6, D. C. 


A BOOKLET entitled China in Your 
Classroom has been published by 


United Service to China, which has 
channeled more than $45,000,000 
for scores of medical, educational, 
and child-welfare projects and for 
reconstruction work in China over 
the past six years. The booklet is 
designed to stimulate the study of 
China in American schools and is 
an answer to the growing interest 
in China by educators and students 
throughout the United States. It 
lists a wide variety of reference 
books, brochures, maps, charts, and 
other teaching aids for use in ele- 
mentary and junior and senior high 
schools and colleges. All the ma- 
terial listed is available from 
United Service to China, either 
free or at the cost of publication. 
Copies of China in Your Classroom 
may be obtained by writing to 
United Service to China, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


A GENERAL Southwide educational 
conference to stimulate Southern 
action in the improvement of edu- 
cation throughout the region will 
be held in Asheville, N. C., April 
10 and 11, Homer M. Pace, presi- 
dent of the Southern Association 
for Science and Industry, has an- 
nounced. Thomas C. Boushall, 
Richmond, Va., banker who has 
long been prominent in education 
circles, will be chairman of the 
conference. 


More than 2 million students, a 
50 percent increase over the pre- 
vious peak enrolment, are now at- 
tending the 1749 colleges and 
universities of the United States, 
it has been reported by Dr. Francis 
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G. Cornell, chief of the Research 
and Statistical Service of the U. S. 
Office ‘of Education. The total of 
2,062,000, based on an October 15 
survey by the Office of Education, 
was compared with the previous 
October peak enrolment of 1,360,- 
000 reported in prewar 1939-40. 
The present survey covered those 
students attending classes or lec- 
tures conducted by regular colleges 
and schools but did not include 
students enrolled in extension or 
correspondence courses. In 1945 
there were fewer than 50,000 vet- 
erzns enrolled in higher educa- 
tional institutions. This year there 
are 1,073,000 veterans enrolled, or 
approximately one-half of the pres- 
ent total number of students. Al- 
most half of all students and more 
than half of the veterans are en- 


rolled in the 131 larger institu- 
tions. According to the survey, 
more women (667,000) are at- 
tending college than ever before. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made 
by Dr. Paul D, Eddy of Adelphi 
College, Garden City, N. Y., of 
the approval by the Adelphi Board 
of Trustees of an affiliation of 
Adelphi with the Child Education 
Foundation, 53 East 84th St., New 
York City, through which students 
are offered a four-year course 
preparatory to teaching in early 
childhood-education schools. At the 
completion of the course, students 
will receive a diploma from ‘the 
Child Education Foundation and a 
bachelor of science degree from 
Adelphi College. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 


February 9, Negro History 
Week. 

February 16-23, National Broth- 
erhood Week. 

February 19-22, American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

February 28-March |, American 
Association of Teachers Colleges, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHs: 


March 1I-6, American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

March 1-5, National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

March 14-15, New York Re- 
gional Conference, American Edu- 
cation Fellowship, New York City. 

March 23-26, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, Chicago, III. 

March 31-April 3, Higher Edu- 
cation Division, NEA, Chicago, 
Ill. 

April 7-11, Association for 
Childhood Education, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

April 10-12, Eastern Arts Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia, Pa. 

April 13-19, Pan American Week. 

April 21-26, American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, Seattle, Wash. 

May 2-3, Annual Meeting, Amer- 
ican Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

May 2-5, Institute for Education 
by Radio, Columbus, Ohio. 
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What Do You Do For a Living? 


In the New Jersey Educational Review 
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Reported from the New Jersey Educational Review, XX (December, 
1946), 111. 


U 
/UVHAT do teachers do after 
school ? 

These days many of them try 
to earn a living. 

In connection with their requests 
for more money, a number of 
teacher associations have made— 
and shown their boards of educa- 
tion—reports on their outside 
activities income these 
bring. 


and_ the 


Their board gazed with new’ re- 
spect at three teachers. One did 
tool-and-die work at $3 an hour; 
another did accounting at the same 
wage; and the third was a pattern- 
maker at $2 an hour. Each of them 
made more money after school than 
teaching brought in. It was not 
hard to convince the board that a 
teacher who earned $2500-$3000 
after school and only $1800 teach- 
ing might grow confused over 
which was his main job. 

Pertinent questions were also 
raised by teachers who  supple- 
mented their salaries by working 
as hotel chambermaids. The board 
could see that it was only a short 
jump from having teachers as 
chambermaids to having chamber- 
maids as teachers. 


One survey showed that, of 56 
teachers in one community, 38 
supplemented their income by after- 
hour or summer work. That effec- 
tively scotched any talk of easy 
hours and established teaching in 
that community as a poorly paid 
job with a seasonal lay-off. The 
board realized that it must act if it 
wanted full-time teachers using the 
summer months for getting neces- 
sary rest and professional improve- 
ment. 

The variety of jobs turned up in 
another survey ranged from ac- 
counting to waitress and included 
air conditioning; automobile me- 
chanic; bookkeeping; building con- 
struction; bus driver; camp coun- 
selor; child care; carpentry; clean- 
ing and pressing; clerical work; 
clerking in stores; commercial fish- 
ing; drafting; factory work; ga- 
rage attendant; hotel hostess; ho- 
tel management. 

Also laboratory assistant; librar- 
ian; millwork; piano playing; nurs- 
ing; painting; raising chickens; re- 
ceptionist; bicycle repair; sewing; 
renting summer cottages; manag- 
ing a tea room; ticket selling; and 


expediting. 














